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SERENITY. 


BY CLARA MARCELLA GREEN. 








Guard thy sheep on thy mountains 
Tenderiy, shepherd, alway ; 

Lead them to sparkling fountains, 
Never a lamb astray. 


Pipe to thy flocks, O shepherd ! 
Sweet be thy low-blown flute, 

Till the song of the maid in the meadow 
For very delight falls mute. 


Pour out thy soul in the sunshine, 
Live thy life large and meet; 

High, as the heavens above thee, 
Deep, as the vale at thy feet. 


Let not, O tender-eyed shepherd, 
A lamb nor a fancy stray 

Over the rim of thy mountains 
To the wilderness world away. 


Cherish thy flocks, O shepherd ; 
Thy maid in the meadow is fond; 

There are stillness and love in thy mountains, 
There are tumult and hate beyond. 


Carry thy lambs in thy bosom, 
So shall thy valley be blessed ; 

Thy days be a peaceful river, 
Thy nights fair bridges of rest. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Under the heading, ‘* Woman Suffragists 
Elated,” the despatches from London 
say : 

Sir Albert Rollit’s partial women’s suf- 
frage bill was rejected in the House of 
Commons by a vote of 152 in its favor to 
175 against it. The advocates of woman 
suffrage are elated at the closeness of the 
vote. ‘hey say they expected to be 
beaten by at least 60 votes, owing to Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent letter condemning the 
measure, and to the difficulty of bringing 
supporters of the bill to town at this 
time. Mr. Gladstone arrived from Hawar- 
den just in time to drive to the House and 
record his vote against the bill. The suf- 
fragists ure confident now that they can 
secure the passage of a similar measure 
during the first session of the new 
Parliament, as a majority of the Conserva- 
tives and a strong minority of the Libe- 
rals will, they say, support it. 

— <0» - 

The bill to allow women to vote on the 
license question was lost in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives April 27, 
by a close vote—96 to 93, including pairs 
—a majority of three in a total vote of 189. 
This is the third time that this measure 
has come exceedingly near passing. ‘This 
year the yea votes included 85 Republi- 
can, 7 Democrats and one Independent; 
the nay votes, 27 Republicans and 69 Dem- 
ocrats. Thus the Republicans gave a 
party majority of 58 for the bill, while 
the Democrats cast a party majority of 62 
in Opposition. 


——- +0 — 





The bill to give women full suffrage, 
which passed the New York Assembly 
sixty-nine to thirty-four, failed to reach a 
Vote in the Senate before adjournment. 





+> 

The New York Tribune, noting the fact 
that the bill for the establishment of a 
Woman's Reformatory for New York and 





Brooklyn, which passed the lower house, | 





remained “thung up” in the Senate Com- 
| mittee on Finance, says : ‘*‘Why this should 
be is not clear. The bill is a meritorious 
| one, as the Tribune has pointed out 
heretofore, and ought most certainly to 
| be made a law.” The Tribune forgets that 
|a class of people who have no votes is a 
| powerless class. Hence, measures for the 
| benefit of women, even measures as meri- 
| torious as this one, stand small chance, as 
|compared with anything wanted by a 
| class with votes. When women can vote 
|for senators and representatives, these 
| gentlemen will have a reason for looking 
| after the measures women wish to have 
| carried. 
In response to the circular request ad- 
| dressed by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
| frage Association to all the clergymen of 
Boston that the subject of woman suffrage 
might be presented to their respective 
congregations, the ‘*Men’s Social Union” 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church on 
Dartmouth Street invited Mrs. Lucy 
Stone to speak for them on ‘Ladies’ 
Night,” the 25th inst. The vestry was 
filled. Rev. Mr. Gray opened the meeting 
with prayer. The president of the even- 
ing introduced Mrs. Stone in the pleasant- 
est possible manner, himself indorsing 
woman suffrage in advance. Mrs. Stone 
spoke briefly, explaining the meaning and 
need of suffrage for women to an inter- 
ested and sympathetic audience. Mr. 
Blackwell followed in a few pertinent 
words. The exercises closed with a 
cordial indorsement of the principle by 
the pastor, Rev. Mr. Gray. He did not 
think the Bible was opposed to woman 
suffrage. He said, very graciously, that 
he believed the husband was the head of 
the wife, but neither the tone nor manner 
indicated a belief in a very dreadful head- 
ship. Mrs. Stone, upon being playfully 
appealed to, said: ‘The headship will 
always be with the best head, whether that 
be the man’s head or the woman’s.” The 
audience greeted this answer with much 
laughter and two rounds of applause. 
There were trios and solos by the young 
women of the society. A collation and 
pleasant social hour followed. 


a tae 
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LADY SOMERSET’S GOOD-BYE. 





Lady Henry Somerset says, in a pleas- 
ant farewell letter to the Union Signal: 


It has been said that I am writing 
a book concerning my impressions of 





America. Nothing could befurther from 
the truth. I found it enough to breathe 


your air, to live your life, to make myself 
a part of all I saw, without aiming to 
enact the role of the typical Briton on his 
| travels. I came not to teach, but to be 
taught... . 

But, concerning my impressions, I may 
tell you quite confidentially that the intel- 
ligence and education of your wage- 
workers, the remarkable acumen and 
versatile acquirements of your women, 
the universality of the cold-water dinner 
table, the freedom and courtesy of the 
press, the progressive quality of men’s 
minds, so that they seem to take as a 
matter of course that women are equals, 
the way in which American men share with 
their wives the cares of home and children, 
the independence of young women in the 
general conduct of life, and especially the 
pursuit of a vocation rather than a hus- 
band—though not at all to the prejudice 
of their finding that husband—the good 
comradeship between young men and 
women, boys and girls; the almost uni- 
versal sobriety of women—these, with the 
boundless distances, rapid transit, and 
the varied scenery, have impressed me 
beyond any other characteristics of this 
| happy country of the Larger Hope. 
| In some respects my own dear land 
excels you, even in the particular that is 
your most striking quality—progressive 
thought. I make no plea for the supe- 
riority of our own government, but I 
merely state that it has given us a far 
more rapid and accurate postal service, 
and railways much less destructive to 
human life, although they do not provide 
the comfort and the luxury that I find in 
this country. 

The smoking car on your trains seems 
to me a degradation. I have been obliged 
to pass through it several times, and grieve 
to see that yt ne is permitted—a 
thing strictly prohibited on English rail- 
ways. It is sad to see how this demoral- 
izing atmosphere has blinded the occu- 
pants, so that the uncleanly floor and the 
sickening air are not distasteful to them. 
A stunted manhood must result from the 
national custom that this ‘“‘black hole of 
Calcutta” car illustrates. 

The fact that our telegraphic system is 
under government control is of inestimable 
value to our people. We can send twelve 
words for twelve cents to any part of the 
United Kingdom. Our civil service, being 
wholly divorced from politics, is in every 
way more satisfactory. It is inconceiv- 
able to me that any people so intelligent 
as the Americans should patiently put up 
with changing every local postmaster 








with every change of President. You are 
ahead of us, however, in that your civil 
service examinations are more widely 
open to women. 

One of the differences between our 
countries which seems to me most in our 
favor, is the far greater interest taken by 
English women in politics, local and 
general. They understand the questions | 
of the day, and are by that much better 
fitted to be the companions of their hus- 
bands and sons. As a result of this 
domestic aspect of political questions, 
men of better class go into political life 
with us than is, I judge, the case with you. 
In this there is immense advantage to the 
well-being of the country; and if I might | 
make one suggestion to those whose mode | 
of life has been so eloquently suggestive 
to me, I would beseech good women every- | 
where to give conscientious study to these 
public questions in the municipality, the | 
State and the nation. For I believe that, | 
with the participation of women in gov- 
ernment, the good of the people (which 
means the coming of Christ into the laws 
of the nation) is inextricably blended. 
The white-ribboners have served their 
country beyond telling, by bringing these 
sacred questions of human weal to the 
hearts and hearthstones of the people. It 
is my solemn conviction that with all this 
better understanding as to the real mission 
of politics shall come the greater and 
more Christian America for which we hope 
and pray. Perhaps the Mother Country 
may do you its greatest service by prov- 
ing that the participation of women in 
government will bea surer solution of our 
social problems; for we are practically 
certain to precede you in putting to a test 
on a large scale the theories you have 
propounded. It is well-nigh positive that 
within five years women will be as thor- 
oughly enfranchised as men throughout 
Great Britain. 
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WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


Mrs. Potter Palmer is abroad for a seven 
weeks’ sojourn, and will consult with 
Woman’s World's Fair Committees in 
London, Paris and Vienna. 

Mrs. Hammond, of Beach Island, 8. C., 
offers for exhibit a bale of cotton raised 
with he: own hands, and harvested and 
baled by her. 

The Lady Managers for North Caro- 
lina have divided the work of their State 
as follows: Colonial display, Mrs. Geo. 
W. Kidder, Wilmington ; art, Mrs. Charles 
Price, Salisbury ; needle and fancy work, 
Miss Stella Divine, Wilmington; press 
work, literature, inventions and statistics, 
Mrs. Robert R. Cotten, Falkland. 

The Mississippi W. C. T. U. propose 
to send a model of the Temperance Tem- 
ple, built of cotton in allstages of growth 
and in its varied crude and commercial 
forms. For the foundation it will be in 
bales, while the turrets will be fleecy, and 
Old King Cotton will appear in every 
form and disguise known to him, from 
boll to loom. 

According to Harper’s Bazar, Mrs. Mary 
Kavanagh Eagle, wife of Gov. Eagle of 
Arkansas, is considered the best parlia- 
mentarian of the Board of Lady Managers. 
Mrs. Eagle is her husband's interested 
companion in all his undertakings, and it 
was when Gov. Eagle was speaker of the 
Arkansas House of Representatives in 
1885 that she thoroughly familarized her- 
self with parliamentary usage. In his 
work as a cotton-planter, in his efforts for 
the upbuilding of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, of which he is a prominent member in 
Arkansas, and in the different political 
canvasses in which he has engaged, Mrs. 
Eagle has been her husband's devoted, 
enthusiastic, and able co-worker. For 
years she has been a leader in the work 
of women in the Baptist denomination. 

Miss Alice Rideout, of San Francisco, 
to whom the contract for sculptural work 
on the Woman’s Building was awarded, 
will receive $8,200. 

Mrs. Amy M. Beach, of Boston, will 
prepare an original musical composition 
to be rendered at the dedication of the 
Woman’s Building. Theodore Thomas 
will conduct the presentation, and Prof. 
Tomlins will organize the chorus of four 
hundred voices. 

Women will assist materially in making 
up the Washington State exhibit. The 
art exhibit, which is being collected by a 
woman, will include pictures of Washing- 
ton scenery, animals, birds, fish, fruit and 
flowers. Women are now engaged in per- 
fecting the exhibits in education, mission- 
ary and benevolent work, flora, Indian 
curios, needlework, embroidery, model- 
ling, ete. Every industry carried on in 
whole or in part by the women of the State 
is to beshown. Carved panels and other 
ornamental features of the State building | 
willalso be furnished by women. 

The women of Missouri intend to furnish | 
the State building with carpets, rugs, etc., 
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made of Missouri-grown wool. Missouri 
schools of design will furnish the designs, 
and the women will bear the expense of 
manufacture. 


The Board of Lady Managers propose 
to erect near the Woman’s Building a 
children’s home, or public comfort pavil- 
ion for mothers and children. The esti- 


| mate for the building is $20,000, and for 
| Maintenance $10,000, which sums it is 


proposed to raise by subscription. Such 
a place, where children can be safe and 
well cared for while their parents view 
the Exposition, will be a great conven- 
ience. 


Mrs. F. M. Dryden, manager of the 
American Lutheran School for Girls at 
Guntoor, South India, has applied for 
space in the Woman’s Building for an 
exhibit of work from that institution. 
The display will be made through the 
assistance of the Nizam (Mohammedan 
king) of Hyderabad. The Nizam has 
been petitioned to furnish money to buy 
the costly material for the silver and gold 
embroideries which, in the form of cur- 
tains, wall hangings, table cloths, altar 
cloths, and dress trimmings, will consti- 
tute the principal portion of the exhibit. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer speaks 
encouragingly of the educational exhibit 
of Massachusetts, of which she is super- 
intendent. Early in the winter she called 
a meeting of the superintendents of the 
Massachusetts public schools, and the out- 
come was the appointment of an advisory 
committee selected from the most influen- 
tial men in educational matters in the 
State. The committee will secure a col- 
lection of exhibits, statistics, and every- 
thing pertaining to a complete showing 
of the educational resources of the State. 
Many colleges have already subscribed 


liberal sums for special purposes in con- | 


nection with the educational exhibit. 


The women of Cincinnati have asked 
for a room in the Woman’s Building, 
which they wish to furnish and decorate 
throughout in a distinct and separate 
manner as illustrative of the culture and 
art of that city. 


The Lady Managers have asked Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward to lend the original 
manuscript of ‘Robert Elsmere,” for ex- 
hibition in the Woman’s Building. An 
effort is also being made to secure from 
the heirs of Helen Jackson the manuscript 
of ‘‘Ramona,” to be shown in connection 
with the exhibit of the Ramona Indian 
School of New Mexico. 


The Woman’s Dormitory Association 
has been formed under the auspices of the 
Board of Lady Managers. Its object is 
to furnish cheap and comfortable quarters 
during the Exposition to women visitors, 
particularly those of limited means. Four 
huge hotels or dormitories will be erected. 
The site for one has been given by George 
M. Pullman. It is a square two blocks 
and a half from the northern entrance to 
the Exposition grounds. This dormitory 
will be 450 by 150 feet, built in eight sec- 
tions, so that there shall be no inside 
rooms, and able to accommodate 1,200 
persons daily. ‘The rooms will be varied 
in size, and plainly but neatly furnished. 
Sites for the other three dormitories have 
not yet been selected. It is estimated 
that 130,000 women visitors will be accom- 
modated during the Fair. The Associa- 
tion will issue $125,000 of stock in shares 
of five dollars each, no one person to hold 
more than $100 worth. It is expected 
that industrial and other women will buy 
the stock. Each share entitles the owner 
to its face value in room rent. ‘The rooms 
will be rented for thirty cents a day. 
Whether the Association will furnish 
board has not yet been determined. 
Women visiting the Fair will find it con- 
venient to have a place to which they can 
go immediately upon their arrival in the 
crowded city, and where they can find 
safe and comfortable lodgment. The 
dormitories will be managed entirely by 
women. 

Mrs. H. M. Barker, Lady Manager 
from South Dakota, who iu the board’s 
offices now represents the interests of in- 
dustrial women, has recently been confer- 
ring with leading manufacturers through- 
out the United States touching the exhibit 
by women in their employ. Mrs. Barker 
requested them to say whether they 
would give the women employed in their 
respective lines opportunity and facility 
for preparing exhibits which shall be 
entirely their own work, from design to 
completion. Many firms have responded 
cordially, expressing their willingness. 


/ CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE lectured in 
the Music Hall course in this city last 
Sunday afternoon, on “Queen Elizabeth 
from a Protestant Point of View.” 

Miss FRANCES J. Dyer, editor of the 
home department of the Boston Congrega- 
tionalist, will sail for Europe May 11. She 
will visit Belgium, France, Italy, Hol- 
land and England, and retarn in the mid- 
die of September. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. HENRY, of Ver- 
sailles, Ky., will address the Seventh 
District W. C. 'T. U. Convention at Paris, 
May 4, on Equal Rights. She spoke twice 
recently at Newport to large audiences, 
and is invited to speak at Newcastle and 
Owen. 

Miss MARION EVANS a year ago as- 
sumed the duties of cashier in the office of 
the Treasurer of the State of Mississippi, 
and the Clarion says: ‘Mississippi has 
never had a more efficient or attentive 
cashier than this accomplished young 
woman.” 

Miss KATE FieLp has founded a 
National Art Association, which will hold 
a Congress in Washington, opening May 
16, to consider and promote the interests 
of free art. In connection there will be a 
loan exhibition in the chapel of the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

Mks. VirGinia D. Youna, of Fairfax, 
8. C., Vice-President of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
for South Carolina, has drawn up a con- 
stitution for a South Carolina Woman 
Suffrage Association, and has already ob- 
tained quite a long list of signatures to it. 
The first person to give her his name was 
her husband, Dr. Young. ‘This she con- 
siders ‘‘a good omen.” 


Mrs. KInnicuTr is credited by the 
N. Y. Evening Post with having, ‘‘by sheer 
pluck and perseverance and tact,” passed 
the street-cleaning bill through the New 
York Legislature, and secured the Goy- 
ernor’s signature. ‘The Post says: ‘She 
will go down to history with Gov. De Witt 
Clinton as the author of one of the two 
most remarkable achievements in the 
history of the State. Clinton gave it 
canals; Mrs. Kinnicutt is probably giving 
clean streets to its metropolis.” 


Mrs. MARTHA J. CosTON, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is the inventor of the ‘‘Coston 
Signals” —a system of signalling by 
colored lights which is used on land and 
sea all over the world. While she was 
very young, her husband, Benjamin 
Franklin Coston, an officer in the marines 
and an inventor, died, leaving her with 
three little children to support. She 
devoted herself to the perfection of ex- 
periments begun by her husband, and 
worked out the system which has brought 
her fame and fortune. Her code was of 
great value to the government during the 
war, and since then it has been used in 
other departments, notably the life- 
saving service. Her signals have been 
adopted by the principal European gov- 
ernments, and she has received manr 
honors from royalty. 


Mrs. MARY FRENCH SHELDON, the only 
white woman who has travelled through 

| the wilds of Africa alone, has been in this 
| city during the past week. Mrs. Sheldon 
|last year headed an expedition that 
| started from Zanzibar with 138 black men 
/as escorts and carriers. She began her 
| trip into the interior from Mombasa, and 
| penetrated as far as Kilima-Njaro, cover- 
| ing in all 990 miles, and walking at the 
head of the little band nearly all the way. 
The savages received her with wonder and 

| respect, and, as a woman, she was enabled 
| to study the home conditions and customs 
| of the natives, a privilege hitherto denied 
to travellers. The women and their life 
| particularly interested her, and she gained 
/much valuable information regarding 
them. She penetrated districts heretofore 
| unvisited, and returned with much valua- 
| ble data regarding Lake Chala, which has 
| been deemed almost inaccessible. Upon 
her return to London, she lectured before 

| the geographical and anthropological 
| societies, and she has recently addressed 
the American Geographical Society in 
| New York and the Geographical Club in 
Philadelphia. She is writing a book about 

| Africa. Mrs. Sheldon is a woman of pleas- 
| ing personality and remarkable versatil- 
| ity. And she is an American, which 
| perhaps accounts for her ability to become 
| a practising physician, an accomplished 
| writer and translator, and an explorer, 





| before reaching life’s meridian. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA VERNAL UP- 
SPRINGINGS. 


Farrrax, 8. C., APRIL 19, 1892, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

May I have a little space among your 
wide array of correspondents? If you 
agree, I would like to tell you of a visit I 
have just made to my friend and yours, 
Mrs. Abbie M. Christensen, at Beaufort, 
S. C., where she has the most beautiful 
home in that beautiful historic old town. 
Little ‘‘Winsome,” a child of exquisite 
loveliness, says she “likes every thing 
about it but the sand-flies.” ‘The tide 
comes in twice a day, and then around the 
‘*Point” sweep the blue waters, resem- 
bling a bold river. 

There are numerous islands on this part 
of our coast; and the one on which the 
town of Beaufort stands became known 
to Europeans as far back as 1562. It was 
discovered by Ribault, the Frenchman, 
whose two vessels were separated by a 
storm, and one was supposed to be lost; 
but she had really anchored in a bay 
which seemed to those ancient navigators 
to be the outlet of some magnificent 
river. To this bay, because of the ‘‘fair- 
nesse and largenesse thereof,” Ribault gave 
the name of Port Royale. Here, says the 
historian of the expedition, ‘‘wee strooke 
our sailes, and cast anker at ten fathom 
of water; for the depth is such, when the 
sea beginneth to flow, that the greatest 
shippes of France, yea, the arguzies of 
Venice, may enter in them.” 

The delighted Huguenots landed upon 
the northern bank of the entrance to Port 
Royal, and gave themselves up to contem- 
plating the aspect of the new world, 
which seemed to them no less beautiful 
than strange. ‘“The mighty oaks” and the 
‘infinite store of cedars” enforced their 
wonder; and as they passed through the 
woods they saw turkey-cocks flying ’in 
the forests, partridges gray and red, and 
“theard within the woods the voices of 
stags, of bears, of hyenas, of leopards and 
divers other sorts of beasts, unknown to 
us.” Being delighted with the place, 
they ‘“‘set themselves to fishing with nets, 
aud caught such numbers of fish that it 
was wonderful,’’—all of which description 
applies with about equal force to the 
present features of the low-lying sea- 
islands, with their avenues of live oaks, 
looking bronze-green at this season, and 
bearing on their outstretched scraggly 
arms the graceful drapery of the ‘Spanish 
moss.” The names of the villages of those 
aborigines of Ribault’s day are still pre- 
served in certain localities, known as 
Poca-teligo and Coosawhatchie, and one of 
the curiosities of the country is the remains 
of an old fortress, corresponding in size, 
form and structure to that raised by 
Ribault’s Frenchmen, three hundred and 
thirty yearsago. My friend, Capt. Chris- 
tensen, the noble Dane, thinks that this 
very island was visited by his progenitors, 
the Northmen, five hundred years before. 
At least, in a discussion on its discovery 
in the Shakspeare Club of Beaufort, this 
was the view he took, and it is a theory 
sustained in the *‘ Antiquities American,” 
edited by Prof. Rafer of Copenhagen. 

However that may be, the French 
colony left by Ribault, after being fed 
and fostered by the hospitable natives, 
at last grew so homesick in their isolation 
that they built a pinnace and braved the 
dangers of the open sea in an attempt to 
return to France, but were only saved 
from final starvation by an English ves- 
sel, which picked up the perishing men 
and carried them to England. The 
ancient narrative says: ‘“‘A man may 
behold the meadows divided asunder into 
isles and islets, interlacing one another,” 
which is a wonderfully accurate present- 
ment of the way the land lies to-day. 
All this region testifies to its former 
occupancy by the red people in the names 
of its rivers, as the Stono, the Coosaw, the 
Combahee, the Edisto, or ‘*Audusta,”’ 
named for a chief who befriended the 
white settlers; and last, but not least, the 
**Yemassee,” bravest of the twenty-eight 
nations who occupied the previnrce of 
Carolina on its settlement by th « iglish 
in 1715. One of the most thrili.ug of the 
novels of William Gilmore Simms is called 
the ‘‘Yemassee”’; and its scenes are laid 
in this very region. 

Mrs. Christensen and I, wearing our 
yellow and white ribbons, attended Good 
Friday services in the Episcopal church 
of St. Helena’s, which looks like a bit 
preserved to keep alive the memory of the 
old Colonial days. It was originally built 
of coquina, a conglomerate formed of 
oyster shell pulverized with sand, and 
made into mortar in boxes. This hardens 
on exposure to sun and air, and walls 
formed of it are almost indestructible. 
There have been additions made to the 
church, however, which were built of 
brick, as are the high, thick walls that 
surround the graveyard. This venerable 
place of sleepers is shadowed by noble 
trees of various sorts; and some of the 
ancient tombs are dressed in the living 
green of periwinkles, whose blue eyes 





smiled at us in contrast with the milky 
white of Cherokee roses, stretching out 
luxuriant sprays of bloom in the calm 
repose of this abode of silence. A stately 
monument has lately been erected to Gen. 
Richard Anderson, buried here, but it 
was Capt Niels Christensen who first 
reclaimed the neglected spot and had it 
enclosed with a wire fence. 

We went from the church to the Sunday 
school building across the way, where I 
had been asked to meet and address the 
W. C. T. U. of Beaufort. After some 
preliminary remarks of a nature akin to 
that stirring of the soil which is supposed 
to be favorable to the sowing of seed, this 
deponent, with some hesitation, plunged 
in medias res of that topic presumably so 
abhorrent to the average Carolina lady. 
My first sentence seemed to thrill them to 
a deeper interest, for it was couched in 
these amazing terms: ‘*My husband said 
to me the other day (and let me inter- 
polate that we are both South Carolinians, 
and residents of the State nearly all our 
lives), ‘Why don’t you tell the women 
they will never get prohibition till they 
vote?” The amazing matter of this was 
that a man, but especially a South Caro- 
liua man, should send such a message, and 
by his wife! A letter just received from 
a friend at Johnston, 8S. C., tells how 
South Carolina preachers there assembled 
at the Centennial Missionary Celebration, 
called on “‘angels and ministers of grace” 
to defend them from woman on the plat- 
form. How much more at the polls! 

I proceeded as follows: 


And if we were to get a prohibitory law 
like the **Childs’ Bill,’’ fought so hard for 
during the last Legislature, it would not 
avail, for it could not be enforced without 
a public sentiment behind it, and the 
creation of that public sentiment isin the 
hands of the women. My sisters, how are 
you going about this work if you know 
noth Og of the ‘dirty pool of politics,” 
as our chivalrous (!) politicians are wont to 
call the science of government, around 
which we are to tiptoe, turning away our 
faces and holding aside our skirts, lest 
the mire bespatter us? Now, suppose we 
have a mud-puddle in our back-yard, 
from which comes a fetid odor that may 

ive the typhoid fever to our children. 

8 it a wise policy to close our back-doors 

and go sit on the front piazza and let the 
pest do its fatal work on those dear to us, 
while we hold ourselves aloof? Would it 
not be more unselfish, and therefore more 
womanly, to have that foul spot cleaned 
out and filled up, and stay the plague 
before it Comers our loved ones? As 
Miss Frances Willard says, ‘‘Woman will 
enter every place, and whatever place she 
enters,she will make it cleaner and better.” 
Just so with the political pooi; just 
so with those ‘horrid polls.”” When 
we go there, we need fear no insult. 
Rowdyism will ‘‘avaunt”’ at our presence, 
and the voice of blasphemy be hushed, as 
it is at the church door. Dear friends, 
what sacrifices would you not make to 
save the men and boys you love from the 
pitfall of the open bar-room? Ah, I know 
your hearts, Lam one of you, and my 
belief is that there are women here who 
would walk over hot plough-shares, if 
thus they could deliver sons and husbands 
from the liquor curse. This being so, 
how can you stickle at confronting the 
problem of government with the solution 
of woman’s ballot? For, oh, how well we 
know that, under the live oaks, here in 
this beautiful dulce far niente of an island, 
still go on the cannibal feasts of the days 
of savagery; but the destruction that is 
wrought to-day is worse than that which 
overtook Velasquez, whose flesh was 
picked from his bones by the infuriated 
natives of this coast, for the man-eating 
now is the consuming of human souls in 
the red-hot Moloch of the rum traffic. 

My sisters, have you known no in- 
stances of wives’ and mothers’ torture 
under the blows of men made brutal by 
drink? You know the law of the land 
which gives the child to the father, 
though in the old days of slavery the case 
was reversed and the slave mother’s child 
inherited her condition. Lately in my 
neighborhood a dram-drinking, Hquor-eell- 
ing father, while on a spree, took his 
wife’s infant from her arms, sprang into 
his buggy and drove away with it, the 
frantic wife following him on foot,scream- 
ing, through the public streets. Do you 
suppose, if women could vote, these laws 
would continue in force? How would 
you like to have adrunken man in charge 
of the school where your girls and boys 
are being educated? Yet in my neighbor- 
hood the school trustee put such an out- 
rage upon us. Would we have suffered it, 
think you, if we had had even school suf- 
frage? And why should not a woman 
be a school trustee, as well as an admin- 
istratrix on an estate? By what shadow 
of justice are you and I excluded from say- 
ing what shall be done with the taxes we 
pay on our property? You know it is an 
acknowledged fact that South Carolina 
women own a large proportion of the 
landed property in the State. What does 
that imply for us? Why did our fore- 
fathers revolt from British rule? Are 
you ready to go back on the principles of 
our sires, who from the palmetto logs of 
Fort Moultrie drove back the British op- 
pressors who would have taken their taxes 
and allowed them no voice in the govern- 
ment? If they needed to make a Declara- 
tion of Independence, just as much do we, 
being also ‘*people,”’ and having a right to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

If voting ‘‘unsexes” women,why are not 
those of Wyoming, who have been going 
to the polls for the last twenty years, 
changed into men? 

But you conjure up that awful bugbear 
of negro women rushing to the polls, 








making confusion worse confounded. Yet 
we do not ask for unrestricted suffrage. 
We want the ballot with an educational 
qualification. Let only those women vote 
who can read and write. With this pro- 
viso, we would easily secure the white 
supremacy we claim, for there are 76,000 
educated white women in South Carolina, 
and only 11,000 colored. 


At the close of my address, they gave me 
a vote of thanks, indorsed by all present ; 
and privately I received many expressions 
of approval, which proved that though 
we “go slow,” yet we ‘“‘do move.” 
Virernia D. YOUNG. 





~o— 
WELL DONE, ALABAMA! 


NEw DECATUR, ALA., APRIL 14, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Day dawns in Alabama! This after- 
noon the first Woman Suffrage Club in the 
State was organized. 

It was a spontaneous outcome of genu- 
ine feeling. I have not many times felt 
so profoundly and prayerfully thankful in 
the whole course of my life as I do to- 
night. And, best of all, we have a South- 
ern woman, a native Alabamian, at the 
head of it, an earnest Christian woman, 
of strong character and immense energy. 

Although the formation of a suffrage 
club has been one of the things I strongly 
desired, it came about quite unexpectedly: 
There was to be a meeting of ladies on 
some special business. One of them came 
by for me, and, handing me a little leaflet, 
asked me if I would read it aloud. I was 
somewhat astonished to find it an appeal 
for woman suffrage in connection with 
temperance work. It was forceful and 
earnest, and I saw that it **struck home.” 
After the business meeting was over, I 
asked the ladies to remain. I spoke of the 
leaflet, and told them of the necessity of 
active work in the South, and that now 
was the accepted time. Would they start 
a woman suffrage club? I took pencil 
and paper, and five out of seven (all that 
were present) signed their names without 
an instant’s pause. We then elected a 
president, Mrs. J. T. Gould. After this 
was done, I told them it was not ‘‘accord- 
ing to Hoyle” to nominate one’s self, but 
that they had better make me secretary ; 
which was accordingly done. 

It seems simple enough, but it means a 
great deal, for only one of the ladies had 
ever shown the slightest interest in the 
subject. Three others have since joined 
(by telephone), so we start with a mem- 
bership of eight. 


Rejoice with me! E.S. HILDRETH: 


“2 
WHAT CHARLESTON WOMEN ARE DOING. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Because nothing has been said hitherto 
on the subject to bring it before the pub- 
lic, it not must be inferred that the wom- 
en of Charleston, 8. C., are lagging behind 
those of other cities in charitable deeds 
and intellectual advancement. They are 
as keenly alive to the needs of suffering 
humanity, social reforms,and the progres- 
sive movements of the day, as are their 
sisters elsewhere. 

These latter years of the nineteenth 
century are significantly termed ‘‘wo- 
man’s epoch,” for nothing marks with 
greater emphasis this jin de siecle than 
the tremendous strides which women are 
taking toward a higher and broader plane 
of mental vision, and of industrial manual 
accomplishment. They are struggling 
nobly for emancipation from old customs 
and effete ideas which cramped their 
sphere and fettered their powers of use- 
fulness. Now they are steadily gaining 
strong footholds in many professions and 
avocations which formerly were looked 
upon as belonging solely to the domain of 
the other sex. 

This movement is much more noticeable 
in the large Northern and Western cities 
than in Southern communities. There isa 
more tenacious clinging to the old régime 
in the South; yet all along the horizon 
there is a prophetic glow which proclaims 
the coming of a fairer, fuller day, Even 
in this quiet, conservative old seaside 
city, than which no other in America has 
had a more glorious past in all that makes 
an honorable record and a proud history, 
women are stepping aside from the beaten 
paths, and are walking in grander fields 
of human endeavor. 

Memory fails to mark the date when 
our brothers did not band together in their 
clubs for mutual enjoyment and benefit. 
But, until recent times, women have had 
no such organizations outside the church 
sewing circle, fuel and missionary soci- 
eties. To-day, however, there are numer- 
ous associations where earnest women are 
in league for business, pleasure or self- 
culture. And be it said to their honor, 
that their humane societies—where they 
work together for “‘sweet charity’s sake” 
—far outnumber all others. 

For several years past, the Charleston 
Art Amateur Club has struggled bravely 
on toward its present sure footing, hold- 





ing regular monthly meetings, and giv- 
ing annually highly creditable exhibitions 
of work in’ oils, water-colors, pastels, 
china-painting, wood-carving, pen and 
ink sketches and charcoal studies. It 
now numbers over fifty members, and its 
object is to foster a true love of art, to 
strive for greater excellence, and to enable 
its members to dispose of their handi- 
work. Not until this winter has the soci- 
ety felt strong enough to try its wings. 
Now, instead of the meetings being held 
in private parlors, as heretofore, ample 
club rooms have been secured for the pur- 
pose, and here the usual spring exhibit 
will take place. Miss Maria Pinckney is 
its president. This club was the inspira- 
tion of Miss Edith Ogden Mathewes, a 
graduate of Cooper Institute, and its 
former president. The Carolina Art 
School, a flourishing institution, now 
presided over by a woman, was also 
founded by this progressive and public- 
spirited Charlestonian. 

In the field of education, our women 
stand prominently forth. Among several 
others under able management is Mrs. 
Isabel Smith’s admirable school for young 
ladies and children. She is also a pleasing 
writer, but hides her identity under a 
nom de plume. But by far the most mod- 
ern in methods, and the most according to 
approved modern standards,is the Charles- 
ton Female Seminary, the splendid life- 
work of one of Charleston’s noblest daugh- 
ters, Miss Etta A. Kelly, its founder and 
principal. The Alumnz Association of 
this very superior and successful semi- 
nary has a large membership, which is 
divided into various clubs. ‘The ‘*Colum- 
bia” has for its object the study of the 
history and literature of our country. The 
French and German clubs aim to master 
these languages, the study of which was 
begun in the class rooms. The Saturday 
Night Club, another outgrowth of the 
seminary, and the most delightful of all, 
was originated by the principal herself. 
Literature, art and architecture were the 
special subjects of study and discussion. 
Besides there was always an original essay 
by one of the members on some important 
topic of current interest, with music and 
recitations to add the ‘‘spice of variety.” 
This club formed a useful auxiliary to the 
work of the school, and to the young 
ladies who intended taking a European 
tour, as particular attention was given to 
the old masters in painting and sculp- 
ture. Photographs, engravings and fine 
copies of their most notable work were 
shown, and their history and present place 
of keeping learned. 

The Orphan Asylum, a city charitable 
institution, has always been in the hands 
of acorps of competent women, who have 
made it the model and pride of South 
Carolina. 

The Charleston Exchange for Woman’s 
Work, which was founded a few years 
ago by large-hearted, sympathetic women, 
is now in a most flourishing condition, 
and is indeed a boon to its hundreds of 
bread-winning gentlewomen. 

The beautiful army of King’s Daughters 
are daily proving themselves to be bless- 
ings and sunbeams in sad and darkened 
homes. The Christmas dinner for the 
children of the poor has become a promi- 
nent feature of the order here, and is a 
scene to swell the heart with thanksgiv- 
ing for the blessedness of Christian char- 
ity. The Sheltering Arms, a day nursery 
where factory women may leave their 
little ones in charge of faithful attend- 
ants while they toil for their daily bread, 
is another example of woman’s work. It 
was established by the King’s Daugh- 
ters, as was also the Kitchen Garden for 
the children of penury. 

A Girls’ Friendly Society was organ- 
ized here some years ago, and is of great 
advantage to working girls. Here broad- 
minded, noble-hearted women are stretch- 
ing out a helping hand to lift the poor, 
ignorant toiler up to better things. For 
many years the House of Rest has proved 
a blessed haven of refuge to wretched 
mortals weary of battling with the storms 
of life. Its founders were Misses Celia 
Campbell and Janie Wagner. Among 
many other praiseworthy institutions in 
Charleston, all founded and carried on by 
women, is the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
which has been in existence and quietly 
working in the cause of humanity for 
three-quarters of a century. 

A new departure in woman’s work in 
our midst is a cooking school. In con- 
nection with this is a lunch room where 
meals are served daily and orders are 
taken to supply private homes. 
proven a signal success, as the well-at- 
tended morning and afternoon classes tes- 
tify. Even in these progressive days of 
higher education, there are women old- 
fashioned enough to wish to become mis- 
tresses of the art of roasting and baking, 
and who spend many hours in this estab- 
lishment, presided over by the accom- 
plished Misses Henery and Mathewes. 

It is needless to speak of the organiza- 
tions of the W. C. T. U., for these are 


scattered broadcast over our country, and 
are bringing forth much good fruit. Here, 
under the firm guiding hand of Mrs, 
Sallie Chapin, they have founded a W. 0, 
T. U. Home which is providing shelter for 
many who would otherwise be homeless, 
Charleston women are busy as artists, 
educators, writers, stenographers, book- 
keepers and trained nurses. A few are 
engaged in the study of medicine, and 
there may be some who are looking for- 
ward to the practice of law as their life- 
work. They are indeed walking in hither- 
to untrod fields, which are ever broaden- 
ing; but the question of woman suffrage, 
which seems fraught with such grave 
moment to our Northern and Western sis- 
ters, gives our women, seemingly, little 
concern. AZALEA WILLIS. 


—o——__—_—_—__—— 


PITH AND POINT. 


The inherent rights of woman are not 
always accorded to her by society, but she 
has rights and privileges of earthly air 
and sunlight which she herself does not 
always use to her full capacity. Want of 
air and sunshine proves as disastrous to 
mental health as to the physical organism. 
—Dr. Emily Hill. 

There used to be three classes of men in 
Kentucky who were opposed to woman 
suffrage, the old men, the young men, and 
the bad men. The thoughts of the old 
and young men are ‘widening with the 
process of the suns,” and they are declar- 
ing that women have just as much right to 
vote as men, and a greut deal more need 
to; but not a bad man has yet deserted his 
position.— Southern Journal. 

If Christian men in commercial business 
resist all temptation to dishonesty; if 
those in office or authority exercise their 
power gently and kindly ; if men in politi- 
cal life are true to their convictions of 
right; if men in positions of trust dis- 
charge their duty with fidelity—in a word, 
if men carry a Christian spirit into their 
secular work, and resist and overcome the 
temptations which arise in their particu- 
lar calling, their daily business may 
become a school in which they shall rise 
into a higher moral and religious man- 
hood.— Christian Guardian. 

Rev. D. L. Reader, D. D., Bishop of 
the M. E. Churches in Wyoming, says of 
woman suffrage: ‘I came here not with- 
out prejudice against this innovation. I 
have been carefully watching for five 
years the effects of the privileges granted 
to women. They are just as good keep- 
ers-at-home, have a little more stimulus 
to keep informed, and are just as lovable 
and entertaining as before voting. The 
effect of women about voting places is 
wholesome. I have always gone with my 
wife by my side, and with as much respect 
shown both of us as though we were 
going tochurch. Never have I seen the 
least impropriety in the conduct of any 
one about the polls in Wyoming, and I 
have watched them for hours.” 





5 * 7 
| Ayer s Hair Vigor 
akes the hair soft and glossy, 


“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
nearly five years, and my hair is moist, 
glossy, and in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. Iam forty years old, and have 
| ridden the plains for twenty-five years.” 
—Wm. Henry Ott, alias “Mustang Bill,” 
| Newcastle, Wyo. 


9 s ao 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Prevents hair from falling out. 

“A number of years ago, by recommen- 
dation of a friend, I began to use Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor to stop the hair from falling 
out and prevent its turning gray. The 
first effects were most satisfactory. 
Occasional applications since have kept 
my hair thick and of a natural color.”’— 
H. E. Basham, McKinney, Texas. 


5 . . 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
' Restores hair after fevers. 

“Over a year ago I had a severe fever, 
and when I recovered, my hair began 
to fall out, and what little remained 
turned gray. I tried various remedies, 
but without success, till at last 1 began 
to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and now my 
hair is growing rapidly and is restored 
to its original color.’’— Mrs. A. Collins, 
Dighton, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Prevents hair from turning gray. 


My hair was rapidly turning gray and 
falling out; one bottle of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor has remedied the trouble, and my 
| hair is now its original color and full- 
| ness.”—B. Onkrupa, Cleveland, O. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 

Bold by Bruagiets and Perfumers. 
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SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
CorrRA BACON FosTER. ELLA HutcHins STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of C 





ey 
Real Estate Exchange and C cial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
| made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 
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~ GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler spoke before 
the Chickatawbut Club at their annual 
ladies’ night at the Vendome, on the 
evening of the 27th. 

The State report from Georgia, read at 
the National-American W. S. A. Conven- 
tion in January, reveals the fact that the 
Georgia Woman’s Suffrage Association, at 
its organization and for some time after- 


wards, consisted of a mother and her four | 


daughters. This shows what one family 
can do. — Australian Women’s Suffrage 
Journal. 


A Training Home for Women has lately | 


been established in Surrey, England. It 
teaches laundry work, the care of poultry, 
saddling and harnessing horses, manage- 
ment of the dairy, and everything neces- 
sary to fit a woman to keep house on a 
small income. 

The Massachusetts Legislative Printing 


Committee has reported a resolution which | 
requires that the contract for State print- | 


ing shall be awarded on the basis of a 


working day of nine hours and equal pay | 


to men and women for equal work. ‘The 
prison committee has reported a bill to 
provide for the appointment of a woman 
as assistant probation officer in the Bos- 
ton municipal courts. 

The idiot who makes jokes about the 
way women throw a stone is on the war- 
path again. We would like to fasten him 
inside a sixteen-inch corset with a tuailor- 
made basque over it, tightly buttoned 
from waist to chin. He might throw 
stones at us all day under those circum- 
stances. We don’t believe he could hit 
once.—Mrs. C. J. Hildreth, in New Deca- 
tur (Ala.) Advertiser. 

In the suburbs of Mobile. Ala., reside a 
number of Negroes, the descendants of 
and part of the last cargo of slaves brought 
to the United States in 1861. They have 
never associated with other Negroes, are 
partially civilized, still use their native 
language, and are ruled by a queen of 
their own choosing. They enjoy a good 
reputation for industry and honesty, and 
their colony is one of the curiosities most 
eagerly viewed by sight-seers. 

The Boston Globe says: ‘‘Women will 
vote for presidential electors next Novem- 
ber for the first time. Wyoming believes 
in equal suffrage. Before the century 
closes other States will, in all probability, 
follow the example set by this young and 
wide-awake State of the far West.’’ The 
Boston Daily Journal says: ‘Whoever is 
elected President next fall will have the 
distinction of being the first President 
to be elected by the aid of women’s votes. 
In Wyoming, the votes of women will 
count for as much as those of men in 
determining the choice of the State for 
electors.” And while the women of 
Wyoming will be voting for the next pres- 
idential electors, the women of all the 
other States will be without votes for 
anybody, as are the male idiots, paupers, 
lunatics and felons. 

The Ontario Legislature has 
wrestling with the question whether the 
foundations of society would be subverted 
if women were allowed to practise law. 
Mr. Meredith, the principal opponent, 
“grew eloquent over the disaster to the 
dignity of a court that might result from 
the sudden descent of a lady’s back hair” 
while she was addressing a jury. An- 
other opponent mournfully represented 
that “the bill would open up to women 
the flood-gates of a profession already 
overcrowded, and in the practise of which 
Many young men, once high in hope, 
were reduced almost to actual destitu- 
tion.” ‘lhe advocates of the bill used the 
common-sense arguments, and pointed 
out that women were already practising 
law in the United States, and even before 
the U. S. Supreme Court, without shaking 
the foundations of society. It was finally 
voted to .empower the Law Society to 
admit women to study law, with a view 
to their becoming solicitors, but not bar- 
risters. The gallery was crowded with 
ladies interested in the passage of the 
measure, including Miss Clara Brett Mar- 
tin, of Toronto, whose application for 
admission to the Law Society of Upper 
Canada had led to the introduction of the 
bill. 


HUMOROUS. 


“You are a great orator; there is no 


mistaking it,” said one Congressman to | 
another ; **but you put me in mind of a | 


great many railways.” ‘*How?” “You 
are sadly in need of terminal facility.”— 
Washington Star. 


Customer—You said this cloth would 
wear like iron. I’ve only worn these trou- 
Sers two months, and now look at this. 
Do you call that wearing like iron? Tailor 
—Certainly Ido. Aint they rusty enough 
to suit you?—Boston Transcript. 


Materfamilias (11 at night)—What’s the 
Matter? You look distressed. Paterfam- 
ilias—I thought it about time to give that 
young man in the parlor a vigorous hint 
that it was nearing midnight, so I walked 
right into the room, and giving both him 
and our daughter a severe look, I delib- 


been | 
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erately turned out the gas. ve & Didn't 
he get angry?” ‘No; he said, “Thank 
you!” 


A correspondent asks us the origin of 
the phrase ‘‘He isn’t in it.” It was first 
used by an editor who died and went to 
heaven, and lovked around for the man 
who took his paper three years and then 
left it in the post-office marked **Refused.” 
—Gallatin Missourian. 


Was it simply a mistake in spelling, or 
did that colored brother find in the phrase 
a meaning which, though not always rec- 
ognized, is perfectly legitimate, when he 
construed the familiar topic, Personal 
Consecration,. Purse-and-All Consecra- 
tion ?—Herald and Presbyter. 


Visitor—So you have really decided not 
to sell your house? Hostess—Yes. You 
see, we placed the matter in the hands of 
a real estate agent. After reading his 
lovely advertisement of our property, 
| neither John nor myself could think of 
pas with such a wonderful and perfect 
| home.— Pittsburg Bulletin. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BLACK BOSS. 





Black Boss is a very old horse in our 
neighborhood, who has quite a reputation. 
He is thirty-two years old. He belonged 
to a gentleman who was in the battle of 
Gettysburg. 

During the fight, Black Boss was shot 
in the leg. His master dismounted and 
took another horse near him, whose 
owner had been killed. Later in the 
engagement, the major received a severe 
wound, and after the battle lay faint and 
almost unconscious. He felt some one, as 
he thought, turning him over, and was 
thankful to be relieved from his tiresome 
position, where he had lain for hours suf- 
fering. He could barely open his eyes; 
but, when he did so, to his surprise he 
saw his faithful old horse standing over 
him. When the horse saw that his mas- 
ter recognized him, he whinnied gently, 
and held up his lame leg, as if to say, “I 
am hurt, too, you see.” When the gentle- 
man was taken away in the ambulance, 
he arranged to have the horse attended to, 
also, and Black Boss recovered, and has 
been in the family ever since. 

He is a remarkable horse for his age 
His only duty now is to go out with the 
carriage mornings and evenings, taking 
the children to and from school. ‘They 
have to cross the railroad track several 
times. Black Boss invariably stops and 
looks up and down the track before he 
will go over, then trots briskly across, and 
usually gives a neigh of relief when fairly 
over. 

Black Boss has many privileges, but he 
is a bad horse occasionally. I will tell 
you about one of his fits of temper. 

His master bought a new cow, and 
Black Boss did not like her. He would 
not let her go near the hay-rack in the 
stable. Finally, one morning his master 
took a halter and fastened him in his own 
stall. The children were greatly exer- 
cised, and felt aggrieved that Boss had to 
be punished for the sake of the new cow. 
Tom told him how sorry he was for him, 
while Freddy sat on his back and stroked 
his mane. Gladys came out with her lit- 
tle Sunday school book to show him a 
picture of bad boys who were being 
beaten for their badness. And the cook 
brought him griddle cakes, of which he 
was very fond. But now he only hung 
his head, and refused to notice anything 
or anybody. 

Mamma was interviewed, and she, too, 
thought it was a pity for poor Boss to be 
thus treated, so she unloosed the halter, 
and told him to come out and be free. 
Not a step would he budge, however, till 
papa came home to dinner, but stood with 
his head to the rack, just as if he were 
tied. When he got permission from his 
master, he came out, ran around the 
lot, then came up to papa and told him it 
was all right by rubbing his nose against 
his shoulder, and in this fashion promised 
he never would bother ‘Sis Cow” again, 
which promise he has faithfully kept.— 
Selected. 
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estasl! 1810. 
Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 


THINK OF IT. 
<n use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
Dr. L. 8. Jonnson & Co. :—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com- 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years I have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) I ey - it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can found, used internal or 


. INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
hould 


Eve ry Mother Anodyne Liniment in the 


house for Croup, 











Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
— slags may cost a life. Relieves Summer 
ike magic. Price, 35 paid; 6 bot 


ts] cts. post, : 
ny , + paid. I. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass, 


Life of Anna Ella Carroil. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been ay by subscription. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records’ 
may be ordered from the WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office 
Boston Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 
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an ff As black as any crows could be.” 
“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 
ola Instead of being black as night.” 


(}! 

i 6“ Such foolish wishing,” sai 
Sto- } | “In di 0 
Ld |) om 


i LY 
CAN 


That while you wonder at the feat, 
Your happiness will be complete.” 
* 7 ” = . . * * 


Behold him now as white as snow ! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 


“If Gotp Dust PowpEr makes black white, 


’Twill surely all the world delight ; 
And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 


Will find themselves henceforth well paid 


In using this great help for all, 


The household’s needs—both great and small; 


For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 


For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— 


It surely will great comfort bring, 

And clean each dirty place or thing; 
For what will make a black crow ‘white, 
Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” 





MI \“ There were three crows sat on a tree, 


intment often ends ;” 

But now, forsooth, to make you white, 

Will be an easy matter, quite. il 

é MIC. We'll wash you well with some Gotp Dust, 
oS >"~a= And, when you’re white, we fondly trust 
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his friends, 















GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER. 
N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Frencisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 














LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. | 


| 
THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 


Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first published was 
“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The | 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. By Simmon Pease CHENEY, 
Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli- 
ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 


The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much timeto the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
potas convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By Jonun Vance Cueney, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the essentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets,and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression, 
By Epwarp B. WarRMAN, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,JHow to Care for it,” etc. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 


“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicit 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in Fey ee the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.” —Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOOK 





And Kindred Essays. By THomas WentTwortu Hic- 
GInson, author of “Atlantic Essays,” ‘“‘Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” ete., ete. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the 
core. Scholarship and patriotism are visible on every 

age. ‘The New World and the New Book’ is sure to 
be read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 
add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Ulustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. SuHat- 
TucK, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 


What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in meetin 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct suc 
meeting with order, and in accordance with seese. 
nized parliamentary law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and peacttens information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
bd ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Educa- 

ion. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 





10 MILK STREET. 


5,000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR | 


DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 


or Lights and Shadows of New York Life. 

A WOMAN'S Lys ap! story of Gospel, Temperance | 
and Rescue work “In His Name” in the great under- | 
world of New York. By MRS. HELEN CAMP- 
BELL. Introduction 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. | 

A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 | 
remarkable illustrations from flash light photographs 
of real life. 31st thousand. 5,000 more Agents 

anted—Men and Women, 8200 a month. 
Experience and capital not necessary, for We 
Teach All, Give Credit and Extra Terms, and Pay 
Freights. Outfit free. Write for Circulars to 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Ct. | 





An Alabaster Jar of 
TISSUE BUILDER. 


The peauty of the Ancient 
Romans was largely due to 
their anointings. Dr.O. Phelps 

’ celebrated Tissue 
made from an old 
Roman oil formula, has a won- 
derful effect on the skin acting 
as a tonic. It feeds the tissues, 
fills up wrinkles, plumps the 
figure, beautifies the complex- 
ion and hands. Druggists or 
by mail, $1. Send for Lady's 

aper illus. Woman’s Life. J. 
+. Brown, Jersey City, N. J. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncy - Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Reference is made to 


(very near the Institute). 
the Institute faculty. 
All the Institute courses of study are open to 


both sexes. 
NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 


COWLES **W Step Burin 
ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 
Ernest L. Masor, 
KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Deis C, Rica. 





ABBOTT GRAVES, 
Mercy A. BAILey, 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, in- 
cluding Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention 
to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For eirculars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PERN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine, 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 














A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 


displaced. 
KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 





Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 





Chicago Woman’s News. 


A 16-page weekly, printed in large, clear type, 
on good paper. 

Each number contains a sketch and portrait of some 
prominent woman in whom the public is greatly in- 
terested, original articles by well known writers, re- 

rts of women’s clubs, in Chicago and suburbs, and 

ndence from Boston, New York, Cincinnati, 
elphia and San Francisco. 





Philad 

It is the official organ of the Mrs. Emma B. WILLARD 
Memorial Society and the Pacific Coast Woman’s 
Press Association. 

A NEW DEPARTURE 

Is a series of sketches and portraits of the prominent 
Lady Managers of the World’s Fair and the Woman's 
Building. Also serene of work done from month to 
month by Board of dy Managers. Thus giving the 
readers an opportunity to me familiar with this 
important movement and acquainted with its leaders. 


Only $1.00 a year. Single copies 10 cts. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal commission. 
Send for sample copy to 


Frances L. Dusenberry, Pubr., 
McViIcKER's THEATRE BUILDING, : . CHICAGO. 


SHEET 4 pieces of popular music,either Vocal or In- 
strumental, worth from 30c to $1 each, only 25c 
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THE STORY OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


“Story of the States Series.."" By Epwarp 
Everstt Hare. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 
$1.50. 


“The sort of book that most people, especially 
young people, will be better citizens for reading.” 
— Boston Beacon. 

“Dr. Hale prefers to write books which shall 
be read rather than those which shall be stand- 
ard reference books upon library shelves.””— 
Christian Register. 


LOOKING OUT ON LIFE. 


A Book for Girls. By Rev. F. E. Crark, 
‘Father Clark’ of the Christian Endeavor 
movement. 12mo, 75 cents. 


Dr. Clark has written several spirited books of 
and for boys. This one consists of talks to 
girls, and abounds in crisp, bright, wholesome 
suggestions about their health, habits, tastes, 
work, play-time and many other important mat- 
ters. Mothers will gladly put it into their 
daughters’ hands, sure that the girls will read 
and profit by it. 


WIDE AWAKE 


is rich in splendid stories, charming poems, de- 
lightful pictures. 


A Real “Hale” Story 
Man Without a Country,” 
AND 


A Tribute to the Founder of Wide 
Awake, ™ “~« Daniel Lothrop. 


A Decoration Day Poem 


AND 


A Decoration Day Story. 
A Boy in a Sleeping-car 


AND 


A Girl in a Studio. 
The Rhyme of a Chinese Prince 


AND 


The Song of a Yankee Princess. 
All for Twenty Cents! 


D. LOTHROP (0, Pabtishers, 


BOSTON. 


by the son of the 
author of ‘The 





A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 








Among the contributors are : William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter. 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Morgeres Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline S. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8. van Zile, 
Louise Imogen Guiney,George Canning Hill,George 
Batholomew, Lucy Stone Blackwell. 


“To Write or not to Write” meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a “Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It a grad meets the wants of young writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent st. 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE LIT- 
ERARY SYNDICATE, 59-A Ames Building. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY SYNDICATE crit- 
icises, edits and places manuscript for the author, 
and undertakes every sort of work between au- 
thor and publisher. sirable articles are syndi- 
cated, thus securing to patrons a higher price than 
if sold to a single publication. Address 


Co-operative Literary Syndicate, 
59-A AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway and st landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dwa 

Per t and transient board at reasonable prices 
Location central to largest retail stores and places of 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 


PRINTING 


In any guantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman’s Journal for 10 years. Estimates 


etati 




















Send stamp for FREE Catalogue of 10c music, 
over 2500 pieces. Standard Music Co., Chicago. MUSIC 


furnished for avy class or style of printing. 
C. H. SIMONDS & CO., 47 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 


RHODE ISLAND SUFFRAGE BANQUET. 


The Rhode Island W. 8. A. for several years 
has given a banquet at the close of its business 
year. The last monthly meeting of the present 
season will occur at Blackstone Hall, Providence, 
Thursday, May 5, at 2.30 P.M. This is to be 
followed by a banquet in the parlor attached, at 
6 o'clock. Mrs. Edmund Noble, Rev. Frederic 
A. Hinckley and others are to speak. A good 
time is expected. The afternoon meeting is 
free, but the supper tickets will be 50 cents each, 
to defray expenses. Etuen M. Bowes, 

Sec. R. I. WLS. A. 


+r 
MASS. SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


At the convention to be held May 6, at Fall 
River, Mass., there will be addresses by Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell and Mrs. A. A. 
Claflin. It is hoped that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
will be present also. 

At Bethany Church, Field's Corner, Dorches- 
ter, on May 8, there will be addresses by the 
pastor, Rev. C. C. Kellogg, Miss Harriet W. 
Mills, Miss Isabel Howland, Mrs. Lucy Stone 
and H. B. Blackwell. The use of this church is 
cordially given in response to the request of the 
Mass. W. S. A. to clergymen to allow the sub- 
ject to be presented to their congregations. 


ter 
MISS HANSCOM’S LECTURE. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Boston League at 3 Park Street, Monday 
evening, May 2, Miss Elizabeth D. Hqns- 
com, of Boston University, will give her 
able and interesting paper on the ‘‘Higher 
Education of Women.” All Boston 
friends are cordially invited to come; and 
it is hoped that the neighboring Leagues, 
Roxbury, Charlestown, Dorchester, City 
Point and others, will send representa- 
tives to hear and discuss the points of this 
important question. Admission free. 


t)8 
THE QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


On Wednesday of this week came the 
second reading of the bill to give Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to “every woman in 
Great Britain who is registered or entitled 
to be registered as an elector for any town 
council or county council; or in Ireland to 
every woman who is a rate-payer entitled 
to vote at an election for guardians of the 
poor.” 

Married women have not been allowed 
to vote in England. Hence they are not 
registered, and were not included in this 
bill. But if it had passed it would have 
brought in about a million women whose 
vote would have been in favor of the right 
of married women also. It would have been 
an ‘inside power” of incalculable value in 
securing the Parliamentary suffrage for 
all women. 

The vote on the bill has been watched 
with great interest on this side of the 
ocean, and in the British colonies every- 
where, and the large vote obtained for it 
is a cause for general rejoicing L. 8. 


— 
SIR ALBERT ROLLIT’S BILL. 


Sir Albert Rollit’s bill to give Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to single women and 
widows (who have exercised municipal 
suftrage in England since 1869) came up 
in the House of Commons April 27, and 
was lost by a vote of 175 to 152. Things 
have changed considerably since the first 
woman suffrage bill, introduced by John 
Stuart Mill, which received only seventy- 
four votes, and was laughed at by the 
public. 

It has been understood for some time 
that a majority of Parliament were now 
in favor of extending full suffrage to 
women, and hence for several years the 
efforts of the opponents in Parliament 
have been devoted to staving off a vote 
upon the question, by every sort of delay 
and obstruction. These manceuvres have 
been successful until this year, when in 
the balloting for places Sir Albert Rollit 
and another member each secured a day 
for the introduction of their respective 
suffrage bills. It was evident that the 
question could no longer be prevented 
from coming to a vote, and the alarm of 
the opposition was great. They obtained 
a manifesto from Mr. Gladstone, and a 
‘“‘whip” against the measure was signed 
by three cabinet ministers, by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain,leader of the anti-Home Rule 
Liberals, by Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
and other prominent public men, includ- 
ing the presidents of the Board of Trade 
and Board of Agriculture, and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. Oddly enough, Lady 
Randolph Churchill is the head of the 
Primrose League, one of the most active 
female politicians in England, and a ‘‘re- 
monstrant’ against woman suffrage. 
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Among the prominent supporters of the 
bill were Mr. Balfour, John Morley, and 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. It was not a party 
question, both parties being divided upon 
it. The ‘‘whips” of both sections of the 
Irish party were opposed, and the vote of 
the Irish members of Parliament, which 
has in former years been given almost 
solidly in favor of woman suffrage, this 
year, for reasons unexplained, went al- 
most solidly against it. 

Another feature of the contest was a 
division of opinion among the suffragists. 
There has been for some time, among the 
progressive party in England, a growing 
sense of the absurdity of excluding mar- 
ried women from the franchise while 
admitting single women and widows; but 
the average Briton is not yet educated up 
to see it, and it was virtually certain that 
to include married women in the bill at 
present was to ensure its defeat. That is 
why Mr. Gladstone, in his recent pam- 
phlet, lays so much stress upon the incon- 
sistency of giving suffrage to single wom- 
en and not to married ones—though he 
never during the last twenty-three years 
has made any effort to rectify this incon- 
sistency in the case of municipal suffrage 
by moving to admit married women to 
that limited franchise enjoyed by their 
single sisters. It was obviously the part 
of wisdom for the suffragists to take what 
they could get, and then let the single 
women and widows help by their votes to 
secure the admission of the married wom- 
en. But a portion of the suffragists were 
strongly opposed to having any women 
come in until all could come in together, 
and a monster meeting of the ‘‘everything 
or nothing” party among the suffragists 
was held in London just before the vote, 
to protest against the passage of Sir 
Albert Rollit’s bill. Under the circum- 
stances, the only wonder is that the bill 
obtained so large a vote as it did. We 
shall be much farther along in America 
than we are now when a bill to give 
women full suffrage comes so near passing 
in Congress that the change of a dozen 
votes would have carried it—and this in 
the face of a hostile manifesto by the 
president, the cabinet, and leading poli- 
ticians of both parties, and with a serious 
split among the suffragists themselves. 

Meanwhile it is a pleasure to see how 
much righteous wrath Mr. Gladstone and 
the other politicians have stirred up 
among theswomen. ‘The inconsistency of 
the opponents in both parties in England 
is that they urge and encourage the wom- 
en to make public political addresses, to 
canvass and work in every way for their 
respective candidates; but they protest 
that woman’s delicacy would be impaired 
and society revolutionized, if the same 
women accomplished the much quieter and 
less conspicuous act of casting a vote. 

A. S. B. 


WOMEN AT THE POLITICAL CONVEN- 
TIONS. 


The Wyoming State Tribune has been 
urging that the women of the State should 
be represented in the delegation to be 
selected to attend the Republican National 
Convention at Minneapolis, and the propo- 
sition is being heartily indorsed through- 
out the State. The Evanston News says: 

For the first time in our history will 
women, at the approaching election, vote 
for a President of the United States. In 
this broad Commonwealth no man can 
now be found who regrets that woman 
suffrage has been embodied in our funda- 
mental law. ‘The time is near at hand 
for the selection of delegates to the Min- 
neapolis convention, and as one-fourth to 
one-third of the votes cast next fall in the 
State for President will be cast by women, 
it is eminently fit and proper that a por- 
tion of the Wyoming delegation to Minne- 
apolis should be women. ‘The News has 
two names to suggest as delegates, and 
they are Mrs. F. M. Foote, of this city, and 
Mrs. F. E. Warren, of Cheyenne. Those 
ladies in the seats of the great convention 
would be acredit to the womanhood of the 
State, and would afford the best possible 
reply to that cynical criticism of the East 
which is aimed at woman suffrage in Wyo- 
ming. They are ladies of high intelligence, 
and are in touch with the best political 
thought and sentiment of the time.. At 
Minneapolis they would be hailed as the 
harbingers of that new order of things of 
which poets have sung and philosophers 
have dreamed from the days of Aristotle ; 
those millennial days when none but the 
intelligent man or woman shall wield the 
ballot and the destinies, of civilization for 
weal or woe shall have their depository 
in the hands of those only who are edu- 
cated. Let woman be recognized at Min- 
neapolis. 

—<@>—____—— 


CHIVALROUS MEN OF GALVA. 


GALVA, ILL., APRIL 18, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last Saturday was a red-letter day for 
the men and women of Galva, Ill. 

By request of some of the leading men, 
the women nominated two of their num- 
ber for members of the school board— 
Mrs. Emma I. Bigelow, president of the 
District Equal Suffrage Association, and 
Mrs. Mary Y. Deem, secretary of the local 
Equal Suffrage Association. Both women 
are educated mothers, active workers in 
all that pertains to the advancement of 





the highest interests of Galva, and of 
society generally. 

The gentlemen accepted the nomina- 
tions, finished out the ticket with men of 
their own selection, and then paid the 
women of Galva the compliment of put- 
ting no other ticket in the field. They 
also opened the council room above the 
polling place, and made it warm and com- 
fortable for the women, as a central place 
to meet and plan for the interests of the 
work in hand. Every thing was made so 
very pleasant for us by the men of our 
town that I take pleasure in making this 
statement of their kindness in view of 
the new order of things. We have now 
two mothers on our school board, and are 
all happy. Mary E. HOLMEs, 

President Illinois E. 8S. 
ee a 
SCHOOL ELECTION IN FREEPORT. 


A, 


FREEPORT, ILL., APRIL 9, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the election to-day of school trustee 
665 votes were polled, the largest number 
ever cast in Freeport for that office. ‘This 
was due to the active part the members 
of the Woman Suffrage Association and 
other ladies took in the contest. ‘The 
total vote last year was but forty. The 
Republicans had nominated the incum- 
bent, Thomas Bell, and the ladies put up 
Mrs. Fannie Engle. ‘They made a vigor- 
ous canvas, and for weeks spread litera- 
ture among ladies who were legally en- 
titled to vote. They were well represented 
on the election board, Miss Helen J. 
Diesher acting as one of the judges, and 
Mrs. E. V. Keever as clerk. Prominent 
women were at the polls all day, and 
worked untiringly for their ticket. When 
the vote was counted, it was found that 
the majority against them was only thirty 
votes. ‘Ihe first voter was Mrs. William 
O. Wright, wife of a member of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee. The 
latlies cast about 200 votes, and feel great- 
ly encouraged at the result. The city 
papers published the names of the lady 
voters as a roll of honor. 

Elections for school trustees were held 
in nearly all parts of the county, and in 
most townships women candidates were 
nominated and women voted. D. 





naan 
ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


The Cook County Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. J. A. McKinney, president, 
held its annual banquet, April 21, at the 
Sherman House, Chicago. The Rev. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones was the speaker of the 
evening, and discussed the subject in a 
broad and comprehensive manner. The 
toast list was as follows: 

The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’; Mrs. J. A. McKinney, ‘‘Words in Be- 
half of the Cook County Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation’; Mrs. Mary Ahrens, ‘‘School Suffrage”’ ; 
Mrs. Chapin, ‘‘The Weaker Vessel’’; the Rev. 
Olympia Brown, of Racine, Wis., ‘On Federal 
Suffrage’; the Hon. M. B. Castle, of Sandwich, 
Ill., ‘*Congratulations to Illinois Women”’; Mrs. 
Josephine Bates, ‘‘Guardian of the Ideal"; Mrs. 
Celia P. Woolley, ‘‘A Word of Greeting’’; Mrs. 
Gertrude Singleton, of Evanston, ‘‘Our Host.’’ 


The March and April issues of the 
Illinois Suffragist are full of reports of 
active work. The Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Decatur are studying their State 
constitution, and the Woman’s Club the 
constitution of the United States. Miss 
Caroline Prince, of Shelbyville, reports 
that during the past year she has ‘‘ad- 
dressed forty-two suffrage meetings in 
Shelby county alone; sixty-seven in the 
17th district.”” Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch writes to the Suffragist: 

Now is the time to begin work for the 
next Legislature, where we shall probably 
ask for the full ballot ind take all of it we 
can get. Senatorial conventions will soon 
be held all over the State, and every suf- 
frage man and woman wants to see to it 
that suffrage men are delegates, and that 
they manage it so that every nominee for 
State senator or representative is a strong 
suffragist. Let every one feel that their 
— may cast the decisive ballot that 
will give us our rights, and work hard to 
nominate and elect the suffrage man, be 
he Prohibitionist, Republican or Dem- 
ocrat. 

The Jilinois Watch Tower for April 15 
is a school suffrage number, and it ‘rejoices 
that all along the line the women voted, 
from girls of twenty-one to the white- 
haired ‘‘mothers-in-Israel.”” In Evanston, 
April 5, Madame Willard, aged eighty- 
seven, with Mrs. Bragdon, not far behind 
in years, voted for school trustee. 

The Iowa Woman’s Standard has news 
from numerous Political Equality Clubs 
that are holding public meetings, socials, 
and ‘yellow teas.” Mrs. Belle Mitchell, of 
Cedar Rapids, has been sent out by the 
Iowa W. S. A. to do missionary work 
through Bible readings. In a little over a 
month she gave twenty-five parlor read- 
ings (at five of which committees were 
appointed to organize societies), besides 
speaking in one day school, three Sunday 
schools and in several suffrage societies. 
This new method of work is giving good 
results. A meeting was held at Drake 
University last month, with addresses by 
Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, Senator Jami- 
son, Chancellor Carpenter of the Univer- 





sity, and President Aylesworth. At Ames, | The first toast,‘‘Our Club—its beginning,” 


Mrs. Tilden and Mrs. Whitaker were 
recently elected members of the school 
board. At Independence, Miss 8S. E. 
Homans was elected school director. 

At the April meeting of the Toledo (O.) 
W.5. A., Mrs. S. R. L. Williams gave the 
review of work accomplished in the 
United States during the past month in 
the educational, industria] and political 
ranks of its women workers, and Mrs. E. 
8. Fray gave a similar review for foreign 
countries, notably England. Mrs. Fray 
spoke of meeting with the 
Woman Suffrage Association and the 
Perrysburg Equal Rights Club. Both 
societies are flourishing. F. M. A. 


= 


IN THE COLLEGES. 


‘*While the great universities of the East 
are debating co-education, the great uni- 
versities of the West are practising it,” 
writes Rev. O. P. Gifford from Chicago to 
the Boston Watchman. 

A large and handsome building called 
Dalton Hall, to be used chiefly for scien- 
tific purposes, is to be built at Bryn 
Mawr. 

Two classes in invalid cookery have 
been organized at the Drexel Institute, 
for the students attending the School for 
Nurses at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The classes are taught by Miss Louise 
Nicholas, principal of the Normal School 
for Training Teachers of Cookerr, Bos- 
ton. 

A summer school has been organized at 
Cornell University, which will open for 
the first time during the coming vacation. 
The plan is substantially that in opera- 
tion at Harvard. The summer school will 
use the university buildings, libraries and 
apparatus. The courses will be adapted 
especially for teachers and advanced stu- 
dents. 

There are twenty-six women students 
in the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology. 

Mrs. John A. Logan, who is one of the 
trustees of the American M. E. Univer- 
sity to be founded at Washington, D. C., 
has consented to lead a movement for a 
‘*woman’s fund” for the University. 


Michigan University has a net attend- 
ance of 2,692, the largest number of stu- 
dents ever attending an American institu- 
tion of learning, and leading Harvard by 
thirty-four. Besides the registered stu- 
dents, there are at least fifty persons who 
attend the lectures regularly, but who 
are not working for a degree. This latter 
class is increasing every year, and Ann 
Arbor is fast becoming a true university 
city. Whole families attend university 
exercises, while perhaps but one or two 
of them are doing the prescribed work 
for adegree. There is one lady who has 
entered the freshman class, of which her 
two sons are members. 


There are 172 students from eighty dif- 
ferent counties at the Normal and Indus- 


trial College for Girls, Milledgeville, | 


Georgia, and President Chappell is of the 


opinion that 500 would attend next session | 


if they could be accommodated. ‘The 


board of trustees has begun an extensive | 


addition to the dormitory, capable of ac- 
commodating 130 pupils. 
doing excellent work, and Dr. Curry, 
manager of the Peabody fund, pronounces 
it the most progressive school for girls in 
the South. 


Fay House, the home of the Harvard 
Annex, is to have a new wing, which will 
afford a much-needed large lecture-room, 
a new art-room and other desired accom- 
modations. There are 240 students now 
attending lectures in Fay House, and it is 
thought that there will be over 300 women 
there next year. After telling of this 
growth, the Boston Transcript adds: 

With all this growth of the women’s 
college at Canrbridge, it is certainly high 
time that it became an integral part of 
Harvard University. The advantages of 


incorporation become constantly plainer | 


to the minds of all who are interested in 
the women’s college at Cambridge. The 
hope that some wise persons of great for- 
tune may see these advantages, to the good 
of the college and to their own endur- 
ing honor, is not now premature. In the 
meantime, there are the building fund and 
the library fund offering a basis for dona- 
tion to those of lesser fortune and equal 
love of giving. In the language of an 
interested friend, ‘*The Annex is bound 
to soar; it’s getting a new wing!” 


y. M. A. 
— +e 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Ata recent meeting of the new woman's | 


club in Boston, Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick 
read a paper on ‘“‘Russian People.” 


Farland is president. 

The annual breakfast of the Woman's 
Charity Club was given April 18, with a 
large and brilliant company, and with 
Miss Emma Toussaint as toast mistress. 


Maumee | 


The college is | 


The | 
club decided to be known as the ‘New | 
Century,” and that the membership shall | 
be limited to fifty. Mrs. E. Stanley Mc- | 


——. 


was responded to by Mrs. Marion 4, 
McBride, a charter member, and until the 
present year secretary of theclub. “Our 
Success” was replied to by Mrs. Micah 
| Dyer. She outlined the growth of the 
| club’s hospital work, which was started 
| with forty cents in the treasury. Now 
| the club’s possessions are valued at about 
| $45,000. Dr. Speakman, of Wellesley 
| College, responded to ‘Women and 
| Wellesley”; Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods to 
“Our President,” in appropriate verse ; 
Mrs. J. M. Cropley and Dr. Cushing spoke 
for “Our Hospital”; ‘The On-Coming 
American Womanhood” was given by 
Mrs. E. L. Mason, and “The Press” by 
Miss Belle G. Armstrong. Dr. Ida R. 
Brigham, resident physician at the Club 
| Charity Hospital, was introduced as ‘a 
| little woman mighty in her deeds.” 





The Melrose (Mass.) Woman’s Club 
celebrated its tenth anniversary on the 
evening of April 19, with a reception and 
| Supper at which their gentlemen friends 
| were guests. The president, Mrs. Sarah 
|W. Bradbury, gave the history of the 
club; Mrs. Converse, of Woburn, re- 
sponded in behalf of the Federated Clubs, 
and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore told of her 
experience with women’s clubs during the 
| past twenty-five years, and of ‘*The Club 
| of the Future.” Short addresses by Mrs. 
| Ladd, of West Newton, Mrs. Micah Dyer 

and others, congratulatory messages from 
| other clubs, and music, filled the measure 
_ of this delightful anniversary. 


At the fourth annual reunion of the 
Association of Working Girls’ Clubs of 
Massachusetts, held in ‘Tremont Temple, 
| Boston, on the evening of April 20, Miss 
| M. E. Rowe, the secretary, reported that 
the organization, which started four years 
ago with seven clubs, has now increased 
to twenty-one clubs, with a total member- 
ship of 1,550 girls. Waltham and Dor- 
chester have clubs well under way, and in 
a short time they will be evrolled in the 
Association. Already the organization 
has spread into New York, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania, and the signs point to 
a National Federation. 

At the yearly meeting of the Wheaton 
Seminary Club, held at the Parker House 
April 23, these officers were chosen: 
President, Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, Mrs. C. 
L. Lovering, Mrs. G. H. Gould, Mrs. H. 
M. Prince, Mrs. A. L. Fisher, Mrs. C. E. 
Hodges; secretary, Mrs. Annie A. Emer- 
son; treasurer, Miss M. E. Woolley. 
After the business meeting, there was a 
pleasant high tea, at which a large num- 
ber of invited guests were present. 





or 
THE WOMAN QUESTION IN LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., APRIL 20, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I was so delighted, although on a sick 
bed, with something a lady said who called 
to see me, that it gives me courage to 
write a letter. 

During our reunion of Confederate 
| veterans, Senator Jackson, of Belle Mead 
Farm, at Nashville, made a speech in 
| Memorial Hall. When closing, he was 
praising the women of the South for 
| being “sweet and simple and lovely.” 


| **Men wanted them so and so, and wanted 
no ‘Yankee crowing hens’ among our 
women.” I was boiling over with indig- 
nation at the uncalled-for insult, and be- 
cause I was unable to answer it. My 
friend said: ‘Be assured you were not 
alone; four ladies left the hall, and hun- 
| dreds were indignant. The papers had the 
good sense to leave out that part of his 
| Speech, and our women decided not to 
call attention to it by any notice, though 
we felt tempted to denounce it publicly in 
our club.” 
You may be sure that Senator Jackson 
is sleeping over the women’s work, and 
| although our women who love to be 
called ‘the four hundred” do not enter 
our clubs generally, yet they are rousing 
| themselves on many lines; and the Wo- 
men’s Club, organized by Miss Bessie Bis- 
land, is quite alive on the suffrage ques- 
tion. Iwas invited to speak for them,and 
was graciously to.d that I could talk as 
much suffrage as I chose. Of course I 
chose. Mrs. John Sherwood spoke on the 
following Monday, and said she “hoped 
I was not in the house, for I would anni- 
hilate her if I heard her say she did not 
| believe in women’s voting.” This met 
| with but feeble applause. When, before 
| closing, she said that ‘‘whether women 
| wanted to vote or not, it was bound to 
come,” her statement was loudly ap- 
plauded. 

I have been out of New Orleans for 
twelve years, and all my work is as a dead 
thing. I feel as one “‘born out of due 
season,”’ yet I hope in time to gather my 
| old strength and courage, and work again 
| for humanity. 
| Iam filled with eager hope for what 
| women may do during the Exposition 
‘year. Much is to be thrown upon them, 
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and I know they will bravely meet the 
demand. 

How I have learned to love your wom- 
en! Ellen Battelle Dietrick always stirs 
my heart like the blast of a trumpet; and 
such watchers of public interests as 
Martha Holladay Claghorn deserve the 
spoken blessings of every living mother. 
My own heart has so often been made 
hungry for appreciation that I feel deep 
in my heart the need of uttering loving 
words of encouragement to brave workers 
in these unpopular lines. Such women as 
these, and Helen Campbeli, Helen Gar- 
dener and others, have breathed the scat- 
tered dust of the martyred Hypatia, which 
has floated down the centuries, and only 
the women who are willing to do and die 
for a great cause have ever been so 
grandly blessed. 

I wrote, directly after coming from 
Washington, a letter to the New Orleans 
Picayune, commenting on an editorial in 
regard to raising the age of consent for 
our girls. I think it is only twelve years 
in this State. Of course, many women 
were fired with indignation who knew 
nothing of the law before, while many 
condemn women who are “‘so vulgar as to 
notice such a law.” <A Mr. Clay, a minis- 
ter here, is doing a fine work in raising 
funds and organizing a ‘‘Child’s Protec- 
tive Society.” I intended doing every- 
thing in my power to rouse some action 
on this question. A friend told me that 
this society intended acting in the matter, 
and I gave my name and volunteered my 
services. He is in sympathy even with 
woman’s ballot; yet, when I spoke of 
working in regard to the age of consent, 
he told me the bill would be conducted 
“entirely by men, for, owing to legislative 
prejudice against women’s taking it up 
before, it was lost.” 

God help all womanhood! We have 
waited ever since America was a republic 
to see men wipe the accursed law from 
our statute books, but none ever moved 
or spoke, until mother misery wrung from 
many a mother’s lips the cry of the Psalm- 
ist, ‘“They have given my soul to the 
lions, my darling to the power of 
dogs.” Strong, brave women, who had 
long remained dumb before this slavery 
of sex, dared remain silent no longer, 
fearing lest the vengeance of God should 
be poured out upon them in even greater 
measure, if they refused to be true to 
duty. 

Well may women demand better laws. 
But, better far, let them demand the 
power to enforce them, by seeing that no 
man returns to office who will keep this 
age of protection for girls so low as it is 
in nearly every State. Owing toincreased 
knowledge of the existence of such laws, 
base men are incited to deeper wrong 
against our girls. Once agitated, the law 
must be reformed for the children’s sake. 
ELIZABETH LYLE SAXON. 


or 


MRS. DE VOE IN IOWA. 


DEs MOINeEs, IA., APRIL 23, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Our State Lecturer, engaged for two 
months, is doing splendid work, notwith- 
standing the heavy rains. She has spoken 
seventeen times, has organized seven new 
clubs, besides adding to the membership 
of old ones, and has collected $99.31, be- 
sides taking pledges for $26. 

The Albia People’s Defender says: 
“Every argument used by the opposition 
was dissected, and the absurdity of the 
same overwhelmingly proved by the use 
of their own line of argument, most of 
which is based on the Bible and political 
economy, as well as natural conditions.” 
The Chariton Democrat says : ‘Altogether, 
the meeting was a great success, and 
highly satisfactory to the ladies who ar- 
ranged it, and the generous enthusiasm 
and friendly words of the prominent per- 
sons who spoke so favorably for this great 


modern reform, so dear to their hearts, 


encourages them in the belief that the 
golden rule will prevail in all things in 
the near future, and is not the ‘iridescent 
dream’ that some profess to believe it.” 
The Mills Co. Tribune, published at Glen- 
wood, said: **Mrs. De Voe is a very enter- 
taining and pleasant speaker, presenting 
her arguments in such a way as to gain 


respectful attention on the part of the | 
audience, however radically they may 
facts | 


differ with her. ... Many new 
and arguments were brought forward 
and presented in a clear, convincing light, 
showing that there was no warrant in 
either reason or justice why the ballot 


should be further withheld from women. | 


- +. At the close, a Political Equality 
Club was formed with thirty-five mem- 
bers.” 

Mrs. De Voe’s husband has composed a 
Song and music, of which he gives the 
music plate to State Suffrage Societies 
that desire it. This song Mrs. De Voe 
(who is very proud of being an old so- 
dier’s wife) sings sweetly while the collec- 
tion is being taken, and with it tears are 
brought to many eyes. At Coin, espe- 
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cially, the old soldiers were much 
affected, as their liberality showed. At 
Council Bluffs Mrs. De Voe held, Mrs. 
Bloomer says, the largest and best suf- 
frage meeting ever held there, and organ- 
ized a society. But the banner meeting 
as yet has just been held at Dunlap. The 
large hall was packed, notwithstanding a 
heavy rain. ‘wo ladies, Mrs. Childs and 
Mrs. Bailey, had had a large portion of 
what was raised ($34.50, besides a pledge 
for $10), before the meeting, besides 
promises of attendanve. A _ Political 
Equality Club of forty members was 
organized after the meeting, with Mrs. 
Rachel L. Child as president and Mrs. 


tary. Mrs. Child has been a successful 
teacher. Mrs. Bailey is a fine elocution- 
ist. Both are ladies of refinement and 
education, and will be glad to work for 
the cause. C. HOLT FLint. 


se 
THE SOUTHERN COMMITTEE. 


At the last annual meeting of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, the presidents of the seven South- 
ern State Woman Suffrage Associations 
were made a Committee on Southern 
Work, as follows: Kentucky, Miss Laura 
Clay, 78 North Broadway, Lexington; 
Tennessee, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, Mem- 
phis; Arkansas, Mrs. Clara A. McDiar- 
mid, Little Rock; Georgia, Miss H. 
Augusta Howard, Columbus; Missouri, 
Mrs. Virginia Hedges, Warrensburg; 
Maryland, Mrs. Caroline H. Miller, Sandy 
Spring; Louisiana, Mrs. Caroline E. Mer- 
rick, New Orleans. Contributions for the 
work in the South may be sent to the 
Chairman of the Southern Committee, 
Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky. 


a 


“SIMILAR CASES.” 


Upon reading the very bright poem, 
‘Similar Cases,” by Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson, the following pat moral 
suggested itself to Mrs. Katherine Lente 


Stevenson: 
FOUR. 


There was once a woman with a mind of most 
surprising bent, 

Who with the lot of woman-kind refused to be 
content. 


Unusually clever she, unusually bright; 
She had learned to read, and even, in hand 
uncouth, to write; 


And to her friends and neighbors she spoke out 
one day, like this: 

“The scrubbing-brush and wash-tub are not all 
of earthly bliss. 


“To sew away our lives, forsooth, is not the 
whole of life, 

Nor do we reach the highest heaven when some 
man Calis us wife. 


‘*We were made with individual soul, and indi- 
vidual brain, 

To take our part in life’s work, too, as well as 
in life’s pain. 


“I foresee the day is coming when girls shall 





go to school, 

When the highest grace of woman will not be— 
to be a fool. 

“I see a further dawning of a morn surpassing 
bright 


When brute "force shall not rule the world, nor 
they be first who fight. 


‘‘Woman shall take her place in life as equal 
quite with man; 

Shall teach, or write, or legislate, or do whate’er 
she can.” 


Then they rose up in a fury, and they stoned 
her in their rage; 

They said, ‘‘You shame your very sex; your 
nature you outrage. 


‘‘Woman was made to be man’s serf, or else his 
pleasant toy ; 
To minister unto his need, or multiply his joy. 


*‘A woman’s mission, learn it now, is to obey 
man’s will; 

Her joy, to know if she is meek she’ll be ‘sup- 
ported’ still. 


“But your plan!’’—here they stopped to think, 
then burst forth in loud guffaw : 

“Why, you'd have to change woman's nature, as 
well as change God’s law !”’ 

Then in their haughty pride they thought, ‘“‘She 
can no answer find!’’ 

For such stuff once passed for argument with 
the average human mind. 








—+tor— 
| IN MEMORIAM. 





| The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has met with a great loss in the 
death of one of its old members and most 
able workers, Mrs. Mary Peck Peckham, 
| residing of late in Ann Arbor, Mich. She 
'was for many years the secretary of our 
Association, rendering service to the cause 
in many ways other than by her work as 
an officer. 

A few years ago, she, with her husband 
and children, removed to Ann Arbor for 
the purpose of being with her sons and 
daughter during their collegiate course at 
the State University of Michigan. It was 
her desire to have her children educated 
in aschool where both sexes enjoyed equal 
privileges in all branches of study ; hence 
her choice of this University for them. 
| She intended returning to Rhode Island 
as soon as her purpose of educating them 
was accomplished, and we had looked for- 
ward to the time when she would be 
among us once more, with pleasure and 
hope; but in this we are now sadly disap- 
pointed. 

At its monthly meeting of April 7, the 
Association voted to send an expression 








Laura H. Bailey as corresponding secre- | 





Stephen F. Peckham and family on the 
occasion of the death of Mrs. Peckham, 
and in so doing it was resolved : 


That this Association hereby expresses its pro- 
found sense of loss in the death of one who was 
at all times a self-sacriticing and efficient helper 
in all the work of the Association, as she was a 
noble and devoted exemplar of all that we desire 
to see in woman. 

ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 
Sec. Rhode Island W. 8S. A. 


April 7° 1892. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, APRIL 26, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The full woman suffrage bill which 
passed the Assembly did not reach a vote 
in the Senate, in consequence of the op- 
position of the Lieutenant - Governor, 
William H. Sheehan. The last few days 
of the session were crowded with business, 
and the President of the Senate can largely 
control legislation by recognizing or re- 
fusing to recognize the advocates of bills. 
Sen. Geo. F. Roesch (Dem.) several 
times moved action on the bill, but it was 
prevented by objection on the part of 
Sen. Edward P. Hagan(Dem.). Sen. Cor- 
nelius R. Parsons (Rep.) and Sen. Chas. 
P. McClelland (Dem.) also moved for a 
vote, but the same objector killed all 
action until it was so late that Mr. 
Sheehan ruled that there was no more 
time. Mrs. Howell was in the Senate 
Chamber all day and until midnight, 
when the last moment of the session 
came. She was confident that there 
were votes enough in the Senate to have 
passed the bill, and probably Mr. Sheehan 
knew this also, and hence his obstructive 
opposition. 

Of course, to lose after so much has been 
gained is a disappointment; and yet there 
is much in the situation which marks the 
growth of the movement. Contrast this 
with the time when it was impossible to 
get a vote in either house, when our cause 
was so weak that we could not bring a 
bill out of the committee to which it was 
referred. Then came years of defeat 
without hope; now we are strong enough 
to pass a bill in one house, and find so 
many champions in the other that only 
lack of time and the opposition of a high 
official prevents action. 

A substantial victory of the session is 
the school commissioner bill, which has 
become a law, and under which women 
will vote for school commissioners— 
county officers chosen at the general elec- 
tion. In addition to this, the prevention 
of the passage of laws injurious to women 
is a gratifying indication of strength. 

The Governor has called an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature, but this is only 
for the purpose of acting on the bill pro- 
viding for thereapportionmentof theState. 
The recent census shows that New York 
has over six million inhabitants, and that 
a fraction over sixty per cent. of these 
people live in the cities. This will, of 
course, increase the representation of the 
cities in the Legislature very largely. 
New York City will gain twelve or thir- 
teen Assemblymen. As our cities are 
Democratic by large majorities, it is rea- 
sonable to expect a Democratic majority 
in the Legislature for many years to come. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL is sent one year 
on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 

A full set of equal suffrage tracts (forty 
different kinds ) postpaid for 10 cents. 
Address WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 

Miss Lucy Bell has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Exeter (N. H.) school board 
for three years, the first woman Exeter 
has chosen to that office. 

The Dorchester friends of suffrage 
should note the meeting in the Bethany 
Church, Field’s Corner, on Sunday even- 
ing, May 8. The pastor, Rev. C. C. 
Kellogg, kindly offers the use of the 
church. 

The Salem Observer quotes the resolu- 
tion of the Universalist ministers of 
Massachusetts in favor of woman suffrage, 
and says it “*marks a step onward in the 
cause, notwithstanding its rebuffs at the 
hands of the ultra conservatives.” 

The Christian Woman's Exchange of 
New Orleans at its annual meeting, April 
30, reported $22,420 disbursed, chiefly to 
women. It paid to its consignors, all of 
them women, $7,774.65, and has no liabili- 
ties and a surplus in the bank. It supports 
a creche and library under the same board 
of managers. 

Property-holding women in the town of 
Harriman, Tenn., have full municipal 
suftrage. ‘They exercise it with spirit and 
in increasing numbers. It is the only 
town in the South with such privilege. 





Some of the parishes of Louisiana allow 


tax-paying women to vote on the building 
of railroads through the parish. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children reports 
having acted on 1,800 cases, affecting 
4,700 children, during the past year, and 
that this number would have been in- 
creased but for lack of funds. The soci- 
ety is in great need of money to carry on 
its good work, and it appeals to the pub- 
lic. 

The Iowa Legislature has passed the 
following bill: 

It shall be the duty of all employers of 
females in any mercantile or manufactur- 
ing business occupation to provide and 
maintain suitable seats for the use of such 
female employees at or beside the counter 
or work-bench where employed, and to 
permit the use of such seats by such em- 
ployees to such an extent as may be suited 
to the preservation of their health. 

Bishop Brooks, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Dr. Miner and ex-Gov. Brackett were the 
speakers at the recent annual meeting of 
the Corporation of the Home for Intem- 
perate Women in this city. During thirteen 
years, 2,566 intemperate women have 
come under the good influence of Mrs. 
Charpiot at this home, and have been 
taught the gospel of work, cleanliness and 
self-restraint. Fully fifty per cent. have 
gone on in sober, industrious lives after 
leaving. 

The annual convention of the Inde- 
pendent Women Voters of Boston, held 
on the 20th inst., selected a committee to 
present a list of nominations for the 
school board in the coming election. Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles gave a stirring address 
upon the question of school and full suf- 
frage, and urged women to use school 
suffrage as a stepping stone to a broader 
use of the ballot. 

The city council of Sundance, Wyoming, 
lately appointed four women and one man 
to act as judges and clerks at the coming 
city election. The judges are Mrs. Nina 
D. Pettigrew, Mrs. Jennie Metz and Mr. 
F. E. Rounds; the clerks, Misses Rose E. 
Harper and Sarah Nefsy. ‘The Sundance 
Republican comments: ‘**To say that the 
ladies of our State do not take an active 
part in politics is not true. Every one of 
these ladies will serve in the office to 
which they have just been appointed. 
They will execute the duties of this office 
as well as the sterner sex.” 

Miss Lilian Whiting, editor of the 
Boston Budget, said in the Easter number, 
among other good things: ‘“‘An Easter 
that does not demand equal pay for men 
and women in equal work, the opening of 
free libraries and museums, the extension 
and correction of educational privileges, 
that does not demand of the press that it 
hold itself true to a purer ideal of journal- 
ism, that does not demand the political 
enfranchisement of women, and the en- 
forcement of ‘a white life for two,’—the 
Easter festival that, in this closing decade 
of the nineteenth century, should not re- 
member these needs, would be poor in- 
deed.” 

The question of women as lay delegates 
has arisen in New Zealand, and the New 
Zealanders seem to have met it in a com- 
mon sense way. At the meeting of the 
Congregational Union lately held at Wel- 
lington, a Mrs. Cousins was one of the 
delegates from Auckland. When she took 
her seat, she was warmly applauded. 
Bishop Julius, of Christ Church, not long 
ago, spoke strongly in favor of the ballot 
for women, and sodid Bishop Neville, of 
Dunedin. A few days earlier, Sir John 
Hall, at a meeting of the Anglican Synod, 
proposed that women should have a vote 
at parish meetings. The question was 
held over, not because the majority were 
opposed, but in order te let the Diocesan 
Synods vote upon it. 


An interesting fact of the latter-day 
application of the phonograph is that a 
speech of ten minutes by Frances Willard 
will be given by this means at the conven- 
tion of the British branch of the W. C. T. 
U. in London, on May 3. At the request 
of kady Somerset, Miss Willard went to 
the New England Phonograph Company 
and spoke her address into the mysteri- 
ous and magical invention, and it will be 
given at the British Convention, a horn 
being used to increase the volume of 
sound. At the same time Lady Somerset 
spoke into the phonograph an address to 
be reproduced at the National W. C. T. U. 
Convention in Denver next October.— 
Boston Budget. 
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USED BY THE PUBLIC OVER OnE Hun- 
DRED YEARS.— Thousands upon thou- 
sands of our people cannot use tea or 
coffee for the morning meal without in- 
jurious effects, and to these physicians 
recommend that healthy beverage, cocoa, 
prepared by Walter Baker & Co., Dor- 
chester, Mass., and sold retail by all 

rocers. ‘this cocoa is absolutely pure. 

t is free from all excess of oil, and chem- 
icals are not used in its preparation. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening and 
easily digested. and is strongly recom- 
mended for invalids.— Spirit of the Times, 
Oct. 10, 1891. 


‘nnegiiicmiane 

THE success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
because it possesses true merit, and po 
claim is made for it which is not fully 
supported. 








AMUSEENTS. ,ekt 
H O L LI S THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH......... Proprietor and Manager. 





THIRD WEEK 


AND LAST BUT ONE. 
The Delightful Operatic Comedy, 


Miss Helyett. 


First presentation of a novelty which is the latest 
London craze. 








Evenings at 7.45. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


- GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, . MR. JOHN STETSON. 





Commencing Monday, May 2. 
The new and surprising production, entitled 


A TIN NAPOLEON, 


A Ticklish Sensation in 3 Acts. 
Great Cast, 


Handsome Costumes. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2. 


Monday, May 9.—Second and last week of 
A TIN NAPOLEON. 


Now Open. 
L.G.Mclntosh & Co. 


214 BOYLSTON ST., 


THROUGH TO 54 PARK SQUARE. 


IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLOAKS & COSTUMES 


—FOR— 


Ladies, Misses and Children, 


Have Just Received From the 


LEADING DESIGNERS OF 
Paris and London 


A large and carefully selected stock of 


Ladies, Misses and Children’s 


GARMENTS 


—OF THE— 


Latest Models and Cut. 


Every garment offered has been purchased this 
Spring, and will be sold at the Smallest Margin 
of Profit. 


GLASSES. 
bend 


MOST RELIABLE PLACE 


= to buy your Spectacles, Eye 
Glasses, Opera, Field or Ma- 

ar rine Glasses. Artificial Eyes ; 
largest assortment and low. 
est prices ip N. E. OPH- 
THALMIC SURGEONS’ or. 


Special Scenes, 











A ders a specialty. 
GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 
357 Washington St., Boston. 
Please note the 357. 








AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 
5O Large Cups for 20 cents. 


The only Perfect Substitute ever produced. 





Price 20 cents per pound, which is much less than 
you have to pay for any kind of coffee. Every ele- 
ment in its composition is beneficial. Compounded 
by M. S. AYER, of Boston, a vegetarian for many 


ears. 

Directions : Pussere the same as coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount 
of water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 








BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 
West Chester Park, corner of Westland Avenue. Stor 
age for Furniture, Pianos, Works Art, C ages 
Trunks, certain kinds of Merchandise. Separate rooms 
of all sizes with locked doors and substantial vaults 
for Silver Ware and valuables. For rates inquire at 
Wareho' F. W. Lrxcoy, General Manager. 





Principal wholesale and retail grocers sell it. 


use. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 
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_ That the story so framed her fancy to please 
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MRS. JOHN D. CHAMBERLIN. 


(Mrs. G. S. Hunt, of Portland, Me., writes: ‘I 
send you a ‘scrap’ which I have had for many 
years, and whicli I should judge might have been 
written about the same time as the ‘Hen Conven- 
tion’ poem published in a recent number of the 
Woman's JouRNAL.”’] 


Mrs. John D. 

Chamberlin, she 

Being the mother of children three, 

Is fulfilling her mission as fast as she can, 

Accoruing to scripture as preached by man. 

She fits a: d sews 

The braids and bows 

In beautiful, elegant, splendid rows 

Around and over her children’s clothes. 

She teaches them all with patient care 

Their A B C’s and their evening prayer. 

With butter and bread 

They all are fed 

Six times a day, and then sent to bed; 

While she pes the rents with needle and 
thread, 

And thinks of the curls on the little head 

Of her darling, dear, delectable Fred. 


Mrs. John D. 
Chamberlin, she 
Although the mother of three) 
metimes with an intellectual fit 

{s taken, and when in the midst of it, 

Astounds us all with her sense and wit. 

Poor little dears ! 

We all have fears 

That her babies will soon be left to their tears ; 

For a woman that knows twice two is four 

[s fit for a wife and mother no more. 

And, ah! ’t is said 

That having some red 

Trimming to sew on a frock for Fred, 

She put on two rows, and then two rows more, 

And, qusies them over, made out there were 
‘our !— 

Without asking her man, who was down at the 
store! 


Ever since then 

It is feared by men 

That she will discover twice five is ten ; 

And should she do it, farewell, John D., 

To peace and comfort and home for thee! 

And, children all, yee may scream and squall, 
It is Kitty alone who will come at your call! 
But, though troubles fast on the rest may rain, 
It is Mrs. John D. who will feel the most pain; 
And dark and dreary will be the day 

On which she shall learn—as perchance she 


may— 
That the dream of her youth has passed gway. 
Dark, desolate, 

Will be the fate 

Of the woman who learns, be it soon or late, 


Is false—and the moon is not made of green 
cheese ! 

So, Mrs. John D., 

Listen to me, 

In the name of your husband and children three : 

If you would thrive, 

You must contrive 

To act as if twice two were five; 

Unless Jobn D. 

Chamberlin, he 

Would rather you should think it were three. 


At the close of day, 

Should you chance to stray 

Beside the river, and you should say, 

‘What is that lovely thing, my dear, 

That hangs up in heaven, so round and clear ?”’ 
Up to the skies 

Should he raise his eyes, 

And looking solemn, sublime and wise, 

Say, ‘‘That, my darling, that hangs above— 
That—let’s see—is a cheese, my love.’’ 

“Ts it?’ you must reply, ‘‘how nice! 

I wish we both of us had a slice !’’ 

Venture no other reply to make, 

For your cores then will be at stake. 
Now, Mrs. John D. 

Chamberlin, be 

Sure that you take this advice from me, 

For the innocent sakes of your children three! 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
A WOMAN’S DREAM. 
BY REV. W. G. TODD. 


It was a night of the wild wind’s rev- 
elry, following days of stillness and 
warmth. The army of mild breezes from 
the southern waters, on their late north- 
ern invasion, had broken down the walls 
that begirt and imprisoned their stern 
brothers, the North winds, and down they 
came upon us, their wild natures more 
reckless in their new-gained liberty—the 
completer expression of that dynamic 
impulse in Nature of which the out-turned, 
boisterous troops of school boys give us 
ahint. Down they came, roaring, rollick- 
ing, rolling over each other and every 
obstacle in their way; plunging hither 
and thither in their games of might; 
tripping the late traveller, and tossing his 
clothes to the tune of the dancing leaves; 
rearing themselves to the house-top to 
laugh adown its chimney throats ; peeping 
and squeaking and crying through every 
crack and crevice of the building. Who 
could sleep in such a carnival of the ele- 
ments? 

Fully half a score of times I had arisen 
to contrive ways and means for quieting 
the restless curtains of my room and still 
to welcome the outer air, before I had re- 





flected that the stern world had long since 
decreed that ‘‘woman cannot invent’’(?). 
This oracular utterance preventing the 
possible solution of my present dilemma, 
I concentrated all of woman’s energies on 
the one legitimate field of invention 
granted her, that of creating a state of 
mind superior to annoying trifles, and so 
fell asleep. 

And in my sleep I had a dream. In 
very reality I seemed to be living by the 
sea-shore, where the storm-rolled waves 
ever dashed over massive rocks ; and I had 





lived there always; I knew no other 
life. It was a strange, low-built house | 
that made my home, a relic of past ages; | 
and yet I, young and timid, lived there in | 
contented solitude, part and parcel of the | 
strange, wild scene. 
But no; not in entire solitude did I live, 

nor yet with any sense of friendly com- | 


panionship. I had a consciousness of all 
things, but of them only as foreign things ; 
yet their foreign aspect did not in the 
least surprise me, or seem to create a con- 
dition that I, in any sense, had the power 
or will tochange. In this way I felt, not 
only every thrill of the sea-gull’s cry, 
screaming in the wind, and the voices of 
the winds themselves, and the desires of 
all the creeping things that peopled the 
shore, and the emotions of the drifting 
sands and the complaining rocks, but I 
felt every day near me a strange human 
presence, and saw each morning a sister 
woman, of wondrous beauty and queenly 
form, pass from the north to the south 
on that sandy beach, and each evening 
return. She spoke not, neither could I 
speak to her; for worlds seemed to hold 
us apart, and ages to bind me to the same 
circumscribed daily walk before my door ; 
and yet she looked at me each morning, 
greeting me with her hopeful eyes, and 
each evening gave me her half-weary, 
contented smile, as she passed onward to 
her unknown home in the distant North. 

It may seem strange that I neither knew 
this sister woman, nor yet her abode or 
daily task, yet knew that each day she 
travelled to the southern bend of the 
beach, where the rocks reared themselves 
mountain high and were full of fissures 
and caves, and there remained for the day ; 
and yet the strangeness of it, and my 
natural acceptance of the same, was that 
which is usual in dreams. All that I 
knew seemed to come to me through hav- 
ing a sensitiveness to all outer nature, 
whether seen or unseen to the eye; and 
yet I knew nothing of the purpose of this 
woman as each day she passed and re- 
passed my lonely home. 

So the days passed, and the months and 
years—and ages, perhaps, for I had lost 
the measure of time; and each day I saw 
a sister woman, yet knew her not, each 
day being held back from her by a power 
that removed even the wish to know her. 

And then, one day, there came a storm 
from within the inner land; a storm 
unlike all storms from seas and clouds; 
one which shook the very foundations of 
the world. It seemed to come from more 
than material forces—to be the work of 
higher creative powers, vital forces, seek- 
ing, like their material brothers, some 
wholesome equilibrium; and all nature 
was reat with their power. The sky 
above was black with wrath; smoke filled 
the air, through which heaven’s light- 
nings cleaved their paths of flame; the 
billows thundered in their caves, and all 
along the main ; the earth rolled drunken ; 
rocks fell asunder, as the fiery thrill of 
outraged Nature darted along their secret 
aisles, or sounded in their caverns; the 
sun seemed to have died ; and all of living 
things that creep, or walk, hid in scared 
silence; yet even in all these days I knew 
that a brave sister passed each night and 
morning along the beach in the deep dark- 
ness. 

And then the storm passed, bringing a 
wondrous calm, no less intense. The sun 
shone again over the débris left by the 
strife of nature; shone with a new light, 
clearer than ever before—a light that 
seemed to shed a holy calm over all the 
former wildness of the place. And the 
same calm entering my own soul, it was 
as though the fancies of my dream had 
settled into a rational order, like the pas- 
sions of the outer world. 

That morning I looked out from my 
door with a more natural vision, and saw 
the world as one sees it when really awake ; 
and my bond of union with it was no 
longer a distant feeling held in indiffer- 
ence, but the strong bond of love. And, 
the circular path by my door no longer 
restraining my footsteps, I started to 
explore the world in which I felt this new 
interest. And first I ran to the sea, and 
patted its quiet waters, and bathed in 
their depths ; and then [| climbed the sand- 
hills behind the house, and sought to see 
the inland county. 

Standing there, shading my eyes for 
distant observation, suddenly I saw, or 
rather felt, before my house, the mysteri- 
ous sister of my dream. She beckoned to 
me, and I felt the smile that my eyes 
could not clearly perceive. It drew me 
to her with feet that were like wings. I 
clasped her knees, and far above me 
seemed to tower her form of beauty and 
strength. Her hand was on my head; her 
soul seemed to light the eyes that beamed 
into my own; and then she clasped my 
hand, and simply said, ‘‘Come.”’ Gladly 
I went, not knowing whither, but only 
that a new life was opening to me. 

As we walked together no word was 
spoken, but I saw that she was paler and 
less strong than in the former years, and 
that the light of her eyes was as that of 
one half-risen above the world, and that 
the rare beauty of her face seemed to be 
radiant with a supersensuous glow that 
impressed my mind with momentous 
omens; and my steps grew heavy and 
uncertain as I looked into her face with 
longing and fear. But my companion 


only clasped me closer to her side, and 
together we entered the broken avenues 
of the rocks, just where the beach bends 
to the west, and the massive promontory 
of granite meets the dash of the eastern 
breakers. Further and further we pene- 
trated, through fissure and grotto and 
cave, until we came to a hall of magnifi- 
cent proportions, half granite and half 
marble, and lighted with weird, broken 
beams of light that danced in rays of color 
—a hall that I strangely felt to be the 
abode of the gods of former times. 

“Look well,” said my guide, ‘“‘about 
you, for this is the central hall of the 
creative agencies of the world, and the 
birthplace of the human out of the mate- 
rial.” 

And I looked around me, and saw 
human forms in marble and stone peopling 
this quarried room; but all the figures 
seemed to be those of women, and all dead 
and cold. Beside us wasa marble form 
of rarest beauty, so small that my guide 
could take it in herarms. By the walls 
were massive statues of stone rooted to 
the floor, while above were faces and 
busts and forms half emerging from rock 
and marble walls, greeting us with the 
silence of the dead. 

**Look closer,” said my companion. 

Suddenly the new-found love of my 
heart seemed to leap in throbs to the seat 
of vision, and I saw, not merely the hard 
forms of stone, but, beneath each cold 
and polished surface, the struggling life 
of a sister; and the sight brought such 
emotions of mingled pain and joy that I 
hid my eyes and wept. 

Then my guide explained: ‘These be 
the imprisoned mothers of the promised 
future, imprisoned here by the creative 
powers of the past, and for the sole 
delight of that past. Their old-time ori- 
gin holds them. Custom binds them. 
The earthly ever entombs the human. I 
*have sought to liberate their souls, and 
their hour of freedom approacheth. Sit, 
and observe; for the power of speech 
becomes weak.” 

And, as I sat on a shelf of the broken 
rock, the woman passed from one form to 
another, and bared her breast, and drew 
from her veins the warm heart’s blood, 
feeding therewith the stony mouths of the 
imprisoned souls; and it seemed to me 
that a momentary color played upon the 
cheeks of stone, and that warmth came to 
the cold limbs, and a transient gleam to 
the eyes. 

Thus the day passed ; and, ere the,night 
fell, we journeyed homeward. Scarcely 
a word was spoken by the way, but at my 
door this wondrous woman paused and 
held me in her embrace, and by the light 
of the glowing west I saw how grand was 
the gleam of hope that lighted her eyes, 
yet sadly saw how wasted and ready to 
vanish seemed the tall form that held me. 

It was but for a moment, and then I 
found myself clinging to a disappearing 
form. Soon there was naught for my 
hands to fasten upon ; but a wraith of white 
passed northward on the beach. 

How long I slept in the night that 
followed, I know not. It may have 
been days; it may have been years; 
but all though its unmeasured hours I 
heard the songs of freedom from lib- 
erated souls as they passed that little 
house by the sea, and the songs were the 
voices of sister women awakened to the 
higher life that was their own—a life pur- 
chased by the heart’s blood of her who 
gave her own that they might live. 

So long as the songs continued, I slept; 
when they ceased, Iawoke. And lo! the 
north winds had become silent; the prob- 
lem of the curtain had been solved, and 
the morning sun greeted me, not only 
with the light of a new world, but with 
a new light on the old world—the world 
of fashion, and custom, and conventional 
life—and new work for the newer and 
higher life that is ever prophesied in our 
natures. 

Topeka, Kansas. 
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GOOD SUGGESTIONS FOR PRESS WORK. 


Mrs. O. E. Grover, Superintendent of 
Press Work for the Illinois Equal Suf- 
frage Association, publishes in the Illinois 
Suffragist some excellent suggestions from 
which we quote: 

I would appeal to every resident and to 
every local society to see to it that all 
local papers within their territory are as 
far and as fast as possible regularly fur- 
nished with suffrage items. .No other 
publications get so near to the people as 
their own local papers. Facts will be car- 
ried through this agency into homes that 
nothing else could reach, and impercep- 
tibly suffrage seeds will take root and 
grow into a healthy belief in ‘equal 
rights” ere they are aware. 

on’t begin by asking toomuch. Then 
find if the editor prefers clippings or ori- 
inal matter. If original matter is used, 
e careful of offensive local reference. It 
is sometimes well to follow the example 
of the advertisers and not head your arti- 
cle ‘‘Suffrage,” but lead up to it by easy 
stages. Be brief, always within granted 





space, and on time. Lastly, always keep 








sweet. Only people of large and well- 
confirmed influence can afford to scold, 
and they but rarely. We lesser lights 
must emulate Mark Tapley, and ‘be jolly 
under adverse circumstances.” 


— - —+or- 
PREPARE FOR SUFFRAGE. 


A CIRCULAR LETTER BY A VIRGINIA 
WOMAN. 


CULPEPER, VA. 

Dear Sisters of the Southland :—Women 
now have the right of suffrage in twenty- 
one States of the Union. In one State, 
they have no more restrictions on the 
franchise than the men of the State have 
on the right to express their wishes by 
the ballot. In other States, the suffrage 
is limited to municipal or educational 
affairs. 

It is evident, from the signs of the 
times, that ere long the question of wo- 
man’s right to vote will come before the 
Southern people. It remains to be seen 
whether the franchise will be bestowed 
by the various State legislatures or by 
enactment of the general government. 
Already in some of the Southern States 
the subject is agitated. In some it is pro- 
posed to have an educational qualification 
to the franchise, which shall be the only 
restriction upon the voters. Under this 
provision all educated people of proper 
age, if duly naturalized, would have a 
voice in the government. All ignorant 
people would be excluded from making 
the laws and electing the officers who 
administer them. 

Having studied the question of woman 
suffrage with deep interest for more than 
twenty-five years, with all the light I can 
bring to bear upon it, I am fully convinced 
that it is greatly to the interest of all 
concerned that women should participate 
in the government of the country in 
which they live. I am a Southern woman 
born and bred. My ancestors were among 
the early settlers of Virginia. My fore- 
fathers shed their blood to establish the 
Union under which we live. My heart and 
hopes are with the Southland. I believe 
that a new era is dawning upon us, in 
which the women as well as the men are 
to be called upon to speak for ‘God and 
Home and Native Land.” I feel that I am 
called upon to urge upon Southern wom- 
en to prepare for the exercise of this great 
trust and privilege. In our day, we have 
seen great and terrible evils brought upon 
our country by the right of suffrage hav- 
ing been bestowed upon a race all unpre- 
pared to use it. Let not another calamity 
like this be brought upon us, by our un- 
fitness for the task we are called upon to 
perform. 

I know that there now exists much 
prejudice on the subject. Having grown 
up with the same prejudice, and having 
outgrown it in maturer years, I can con- 
fidently assure you that, if you will care- 
fully and dispassionately examine the sub- 
ject, prejudice will pass from your minds. 

The bitterness resulting from the an- 
guish of Civil War invested the question 
of woman suffrage with sectional hatred 
with which it had nothing todo. InEng- 
land the most advanced views are held on 
this subject. Throughout Great Britain, 
single women and widows have for many 
years voted in all municipal and school 
elections, subject only to the same re- 
strictions imposed upon men. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who does not favor full suffrage 
for women, acknowledges that they have 
exercised municipal suffrage ‘‘without 
detriment, and with great advantage.” 

Southern women have been so accus- 
tomed to the idea of exclusion from all 
public functions, that it is difficult to dis- 
abuse their minds of the sentiment that 
all such exercise of their faculties is 
wrong. Much of this feeling is mere 
theory. In the churches, which are chiefly 
maintained by women, much excellent 
work is done by women in teaching, culti- 
vating music, and in various forms of 
benevolence, extending Christian influ- 
ences. With the great increase of educa- 
tional facilities, the God-given powers of 
women are being developed to a degree 
that necessarily brings them into promi- 
nence. The lady whose mental training 
enables her to instruct a Bible class of 
150 other women; the travelled woman 
whose fine observation enables her to 
interest a large audience as she tells of 
what she has seen; the singer whose bird- 
like notes enthrall all who hear her in 
church or concert hall; the elocutionist or 
public reader who delights and refines the 
taste of those who assemble at her recita- 





tions ; the woman editor who, in her daily | 
paper, tells ‘tthe history of the world for | 
aday,” and is ready to point a moral or | 
adorn a tale, as each page unfolds; the 
woman who builds up and presides over a | 
large school; the woman planter who | 
successfully manages her estate and raises | 
a fine crop of cotton, corn or cattle,—each 
and all of these depart from the old 
Southern ideas of ante-bellum days. 

The part taken by Southern women 
during the war, when the men were in the | 
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field, and the means of existence, the 
preservation of society, depended upon 
women, is among the noble chapters of 
human story. What women in the South 
have done and suffered in the shipwreck 
of fortune and the change of the labor 
system that followed the war can never 
be fully told. And now a new duty con- 
fronts you, a new task lies before you. 

I beg you, by the love you cherish for 
your own families, by the compassion you 
feel for the poor, the unfortunate, the 
erring, to prepare worthily to perform 
this task. If you ask me what steps to 
take, I would say, look at the subject 
seriously, prayerfully, intelligently. Find 
out what are the laws in regard to 
women and children, in your own States, 
and, if they need improvement, what 
changes should be made. Visit the schools, 
the almshouses, the insane asylums within 
your reach. Shameful neglect and cruelty 
often occur in such institutions, where 
there is ‘‘no eye to pity, no hand to save,” 
Read the newspapers, and inform your- 
selves as to current events, so that you 
can discuss them intelligently with others, 
Consider whether the societies to which 
you belong, whether for religious objects, 
temperance work, or general interest, 
would not be more efficacious if women 
had a voice in the laws that regulate 
them. Read the history of the suffrage 
movement. Be diligent in the discharge 
of domestic duties, you who are so happy 
as to have homes. Let no husband or 
child complain that his interests are neg- 
lected, because the wife and mother is 
absorbed in public affairs. Let those who 
are alone in the world, and have no shel- 
tering roof, remember that ‘He setteth 
the solitary in families.” For each and all 
the claims of human brotherhood are 
strong. ‘The sick, the sad, the sinful, the 
insane, the pauper, the orphan, all of 
these are waiting for you to minister to 
them. 

It was said of old, “It is not good for 
man to be alone”—‘‘At the polls or any- 
where else that human interests call for 
human aid,” is the modern interpretation 
thereof. ‘The question is not whether you 
want to vote, but whether you ought to 
vote. Upon the answer you make to this 
question depends the weal or woe of the 
land we love, in the years that are to 
come. ORRA LANGHORNE. 


— -- - +o - - —— 
A GEORGIA LADY’S VIEW. 





CoLumMBus, GA., APRIL 14, 1892. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


It was with some surprise, and, I con- 
fess, disappointment, that I read a recent 
speech by Hon. W. Y. Atkinson, a Geor- 
gia Democrat, with ‘‘sound Democratic 
principles” of an astonishingly inconsis- 
tent order. His speech was an appeal to 
Democrats to‘fight for Democratic princi- 
ples,” and shun the “Third Party.” In 
denouncing it, he said: “It is a party of 
woman suffragists. Itisa party of woman 
delegates, and woman stump speakers.” 

Is it not a commentary on the justice 
and manliness of Georgia men, that one of 
them should seek to influence others 
against a party by affirming that said 
party recognizes the interests of woman 
and tolerztes her and her champions in 
its ranks? Fine specimen of the famous 
Southern chivalry! Chivalry which bom- 
bards woman with trifling favors, and 
persistently deprives her of the privileges 
enjoyed by pardoned criminals! This 
particular style of chivalry (?) used to be 
valued by thoughtless women, but it is 
now goiug at retail considerably below 
par, and a few years hence, as a ‘relic 
of by-gone grandeur,” it will bring a pre- 
mium. 

The honorable gentleman calls upon 


‘That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood. It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
9 Possessing just those ele 
Hood’s ments which the system 
» needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“I have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of a Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
cellent as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. 0., Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Preparedonly 
vy C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mas& 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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Democrats to stand firmly together, as 
“the hope and glory of the South is the 
unity of her white men. Rally around 
the flag of our fathers for a white men’s 
South.” Women not being worthy of 
membership in the Democratic party, it 
follows as a matter of course that they 
are not to be considered in the heritage of 
the South. In the largeness of their 
hearts, Democrats will allow women to 
make that South as comfortable and at- 
tractive as possible for the proprietors, 
but if women have the assurance to 
aspire to joint ownership and a voice in its 
management, the unreasonable presump- 
tion must be nipped in the bud. 

The speaker said: **Be conciliatory, be 
tolerant; but we must let it be known 
that Democracy means something.” Is it 
possible that ‘‘Democracy means some- 
thing’? And what does it mean? It 
means to rob women and endeavor to dig- 
nify the manly performance by calling it 
taxation. It means not only to ignore 
the interests of women, but to censure 
those parties which are not as a unit 
guilty of the same course. The Third 
Party has certainly been careless enough 
in recognizing the interests of women, 
but even the little it has done is sufficient 
to bring out the censure of Southern men 
who evidently believe in ignoring them 
altogether. It does not inspire us with 
pride to think that the chairman of the 
State Democratic Executive Committee 
and Congressman from this district should 
allow their names to go on the unenviable 
roll of Southern men who not only oppose 
granting their sisters the protection which 
they value for themselves, but censure 
women for doing what the injustice of 
men has forced them to do—go as ‘“‘dele- 
gates” and ‘stump speakers” in order to 
secure the protection of which their 
brothers have defrauded them. If such 
is “sound Democratic principle,” deliver 
us from the monster; give us anything in 
its stead! 

In the language of a Democrat, ‘The 
Third Party has torn up the Democratic 
party in more than one county in Geor- 
gia,” and we watch the threatened wreck 
with delight,—not that we love the Third 
Party more, but we love the other parties 
less. So we watch the growth of the 
Third Party with the same interest with 
which we note the growth of vanilla 
grass in our gardens; it is to be tolerated 
until it has killed out the worse enemy, 
nut grass. That accomplished, we propose 
not to cultivate but to watch the growth 
of whatever will ‘tdown” the vanilla 
grass; and so on, until the political weeds 
have destroyed each other, and the ground 
is free to the growth of patriotic flowers. 
If women would let each party ‘‘severely 
alone” until it had done some substantial 
work for the enfranchisement of women, 
we should realize how soon they would all 
rush to the rescue, and, kneeling, proffer 
us the ballot from a silver tray. Let us 
try this plan, and mark its result. 

The Georgia W. 8S. A. had the pleasure 
recently of adding two names to its mem- 
bership—Mrs. A. H. Ames and Mr. D. M. 
Allen, of Douglasville. In being the first 
man in the State of Georgia to enroll his 
name among those who are working for 
the enfranchisement of women, Mr. 
Allen has reached beyond the vision of 
other Georgia men, and has gathered for 
his own worthy head a laurel wreath 
which will be coveted by all Georgia men 
when the scales of prejudice have fallen 
from their eyes. Mrs. M. Ober Allen, of 
Douglasville, has been elected to and has 
accepted the office of Superintendent of 
Enrolment for her district. So you will 
observe that, in spite of the very green 
mossbacks, *‘we live, and move” toward 
the ballot box. CLraupia H. Howarp. 


sis 40> ie 
FOREIGN NOTES. 


At the request of the government, the 
university faculties in Norway have 
expressed themselves on the question of 
placing women on an equal footing with 
men as to appointments to public offices, 
to the following effect: The theological 
faculty replies in the negative, advising 
against equality. In the faculty of natu- 
val and physical sciences, the vote stood 
five against five. The historical-philo- 
sophical faculty approved of admitting 
women, by a majority vote; while the fac- 
ulties of law and of medicine had no objec- 
tion whatever against allowing women 
equal chance as candidates for office in 
their respective sciences.— The North. 

In honor of the celebrated Norwegian 
author, Fru Camilla Collett, a meeting 
Was lately held by the Christiania Society 
for Women’s Suffrage. Froken Gina 
Krog delivered a lecture on Fru Collett’s 
authorship, a new and revised edition of 
her works being in preparation. Fru Col- 
lett’s authorship extends over some fifty 
years, and her works comprise novels, 
Memoirs, biography, causerie, ete., all 
testifying, it is said, to an unusually 
gifted and cultured mind. 


According to a statement made by a 








woman compositor in an English publica- 
tion, only about two hundred women are 
employed as compositors in London. In 
printing women can earn far higher wages 
than in most trades, but the English Fac- 
tory Acts absolutely rule women out of 
newspaper offices by preventing them 
from working nights or Sundays. This 
not only tends to keep the numbers small, 
but also to keep the wages of women com- 
positors low, although this is in part due 
to the lack of organization among them. 


Two instances are reported of notable 
advance made by medical women in Aus- 
tralia. The first woman’s name was 
lately entered upon the Medical Register 
of New South Wales. Miss Frances Dick, 
M.B.,B.Ch., of Sydney, has thus been 
officially recognized as a fully qualified 
practitioner. 


Dr. Laura Fowler, of Adelaide, has been 
elected house surgeon at the Adelaide 
Children’s Hospital. She is the first 
woman physician in Australia, it is said, 
who has obtained such an appointment. 


A correspondent of the London Woman’s 
Herald writes that ‘tat one County Coun- 
cil election held lately in Carmarthen- 
shire, the member was proposed by an 
old lady of ninety, seconded by another 
lady, and returned by the votes of eight 
more women ; a circumstance quite unique 
in the history of elections. Let us hope 
that in the days to come it may be capped 
by a woman being elected in the same 
manner.” 


A new hospital for women, under the 
management of women, was lately opened 
at Sheffield, England. The hand of 
woman is visible in every part of the well- 
arranged and scrupulously clean interior. 
Miss Agnes Garrett, sister of Mrs. Faw- 
cett, and of Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M. D., 
has beautified the entrance hall, stair-case 
and wards with artistic decorations. 
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PENNSYLVANIA W. &. A. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular bi-monthly meeting of the 
Pennsylvania W. S. A. was held at 124 
South 12th St., Philadelphia, Wednesday 
afternoon, March 30. 

The Association is indebted to the New 
Century Club for the use of two rooms in 
the new home of the club, for holding its 
meetings. The New Century Club has 
always been very hospitable to the Suf- 
frage Association, and the great number 
of suffragists present at the meeting 
showed that the generous courtesy of the 
club was fully appreciated. 

‘The beloved president of the Association, 
Miss Mary Grew, called the meeting to 
order, and the secretary read the minutes 
of the last bi-monthly meeting. ‘The 
treasurer, Miss Heacock, reported $181.90 
in the treasury. Of this amount, $53.50 
had been realized from the Marriage 
Dramas entertainment, in which the Suf- 
frage Association had taken part. Much 
praise is due to Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 
who by her untiring efforts made the 
participation of the Association in this 
entertainment profitable. 

The Committee on Literature reported 
that 250 leaflets had been sent out since 
the last meeting. 

A letter was read from Miss Charlotte 
Porter, a vice-president, resigning her 
office, it being stated that her resignation 
was due to the fact that she was leaving 
Philadelphia to reside in Boston. It was 
resolved that the resignation be accepted 
with regret. 

Mrs. Olive Pond Amies gave an inter- 
esting account of a convention which she 
had attended in Lackawanna County, Pa. 
Two years ago when the convention of 
this same temperance society was held, 
the question of suffrage could only be 
spoken of with bated breath, and it was 
considered unwise to make any public 
mention of it. In the last convention, 
however, only two years later, suffrage 
sentiment had so increased that “two 
hours of the convention were especially 
devoted to the question of franchise for 
women.” 

After the routine business, Dr. Mary 
E. Allen, a professor in the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, read a 
valuable and deeply interesting paper on 
“Woman Suffrage and its Relation to 
Medical Subjects.” Dr. Allen demon- 
strated that if woman had the ballot she 
could do much toward improving the 
moral condition of society, and instanced 
a number of cases which showed that 
society was greatly in need of such im- 
provement. The different standards of 
morality taught in men’s and women’s 
medical schools respectively, were spoken 
of with accurate knowledge and a deep 
insight into the moral questions involved 
in such teaching. After Dr. Allen’s 


paper, an animated and exhaustive dis- 
cussion took place, in which a large num- 
ber of the members took an active part, 
contributing many valuable ideas and sug- 
gestions for furthering suffrage sentiment 


and for improving the moral sentiment of 
the community. 

At the conclusion, Miss Grew announced 
that the next meeting will take place on 
the last Wednesday in May at 124 S. 12th 
Street, and that Miss M. A. O’Reilley, the 
Factory Inspector, has promised to 
address the association on ‘The Need of 
Suffrage for Working Women.” 

JANE CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
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DELAWARE COUNTY MEETING. 


Moores, PA., APRIL 17, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On the 14th inst. the fourth semi-annual 
convention of the Delaware County Suf- 
frage Association met in Chester, Pa., 
holding two sessions. It was the first 
woman suffrage meeting held in any pub- 
lic hall at that place. The consideration 
of equal suffrage being comparatively new 
to the community, it was deemed best to 
invite male speakers to address the audi- 
ence, as being more acceptable to people 
unaccustomed to hear women advocate 
their own cause. The attendance was 
excellent, considering that both cold and 
hot water were thrown upon the enter- 
prise ; the former in the shape of a pitiless 
rain storm; the latter by Mrs. Rorer’s 
cooking school, whose class included a 
large element of all the useful and promi- 
nent women of Chester. 

The address of the president, Mrs. Ellen 
H. E. Price, of Swarthmore, was excep- 
tionally fine, eliciting involuntary acquies- 
cence. In the afternoon session, the Hon. 
Alfred Magnin gave a discourse on the 
best ways and means to obtain school suf- 
frage. It was a good lesson in practical 
politics, given by a sound politician who 
advocates the interests of temperance and 
education. The evening session was first 
addressed by Fred Taylor Pusey, of Phil- 
adelphia, with a youthful ardor quite 
befitting the cause. He was succeeded by 
Judge Ashman, also of Philadelphia, 
whose matured judgment sustained and 
justified the principles that his predecessor 
proclaimed. 

The county delegates were entertained 
by the local League of Chester. This 
organization is yet young, but possesses 
an excellent and influential membership, 
being mostly composed of teachers and 
members of the Society of Friends. There 
is a grand work before them; a score of 
the faithful among as many thousand 
unbelievers. Soruiké M. LARKIN. 















FERRIS’ 
GOOD 
SENSE 


/ Corset Waists 


are now made in 


AAVENTILATING CLOTH, 


also in 


FIN 
Single Ply CLOTH. 


SINGLE PLY for 


are SUPERIOR to All Others. 
-—Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 
porter, Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
_ Gives Satisfaction, Besure your waist isstamped 


} “GOOD SENSE.’ 
FERRIS 


BROS Manufacturers and Patentees, 
+ 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


[)RUNKENNESS 


URED by BOSTON DRUG, a secret, safe and 
positive remedy. No taste, no odor. Can be 
given without the patient’s knowledge. It destroys 
the diseased appetite for stimulants and restores to 
the victim his power of resistance to temptation. 
Cure guaranteed. Sent by mail. Soldin Drug stores. 
Price $1.00. Sample Free. WILLIAM R. 
BROWN & CO., 105 Chauncy St., Boston. 














Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes _ Grease, fresh 
Paintand Ink from Woolen 
Clothing, Carpets, etc., and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 

An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers & Grocers. 

Sample bottle by Mail, We. 
F.C, LORD, Agent, 

West Roxbury, Mass. 








For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 


KENIG 
LIVER Constipation, Headache, and Piles. 
Any lady can take these as they are 
PI I LS not much larger than sugar pellets. 
25 Cents a Box. 
Ww ’ The best and most 
BRO N & CO.’S liable BRAIN 


WINE OF COCA. 4 


AND NERVE 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu- 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
169 Tremont Sireet, and 77 Mason Street. 


The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 





31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Ly OCEIVED, Paints welch stain 


the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or glass package with every purchase. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 








The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians ~: Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 9 


The 43d winter session opens October 3d, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1892. 
Three years’ graded course. tures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 

Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 
CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 
Repoctaliy, these diseases which disturb the nervous 

system. vom 44 has been 
giving ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHS, 


simple or medicated, as the case ma 
thorough diagnosis of the 








} 
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“DON'T READ THIS! 


. 
Conant’s Cabinet). Durin, ears’ mee d she has 
found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neural ia, Rheumatism, or 
Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her prac- 
tice; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays’ex- 
cepted. Take elevator. 

















Unless you would 
like to Study 


STENOGRAPHY OR 
PHONOGRAPHY. 


(Phonography is the 
method of writing Short- 
hand by Sound.) 


As we propose to make 
some alterations in our 
office on the first of May 
and wish to dispose of 
all back numbers of the Business Woman's Journal, 
we have decided to make the following liberal offer 





| to those who would like to have the complete 





course of 
Lessons in Phonography, 


which were commenced in our October number, 1891. 
Until our supply is exhausted, and not later than 
April 15th, to every one who will send us ten cents 
and $1.00 for a subscription for the year 1892, com- 
mencing with the January number, we will send 
our October, November and elegant Christmas 
numbers, containing the first three lessons in Sten- 
ography, 

—— FREE!! 
If you wish to avail yourself of this offer do not de- 
lay, as our supply of back numbers is limited. 


Mary F. Seymour Publishing Co., 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 2 Gare, No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


































How Much will you Risk 
for One Cent? 


Ts difference in price between the PUTNAM 
NAIL and ch brands ts to one cent 
on each horse shod, 

Are you } age to use the cheap cold-rolled and 
sheared nails, with all their manifest disadvan- 
tages, in order to save that one cent? 

he process of their manufacture is 
them. The cold process disin tes the iron 
and causes it to form in layers, so that after the 
point is sheared and the nail is driven into the 
foot it is extremely liable to split, and ruin a val- 
uable horse. ¢ you have saved your cent! 

Now this is how you can save the two or 
three hundred dollars you would have to pay for 
a dead horse, but you would not save your cent, 


Use the Putnam Nail, 


It is Mot-Forged from the best Swedish iron 
rods, while at a welding heat, by the action 
of Hammers alone, and then Hammer 
Pointed. 


Thus, the old hand process is followed, which 
was hot-forging nails under hammers, and hammer- 
pointing them by the shoer, cold, without any clip- 
ping or shearing whatever, 


AND THE NAIL CANNOT SPLIT. 


But it will cost you one cent more for each 
horse shod! 

The shoes will stay on longer and your reputa- 
tion will be thereby increased. 


ALL FOR ONE CENT. 
Send for samples to 


The Putnam Nail Go., 


NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 


COMPARISON 
CHALLENGED. 


Mme. Pinault’s Toilet Preparations are with- 
out an equal. Ladies are invited to call and 
have a free trial and be convinced. The unani- 
mous verdict of her lady patrons is that she has 
gained the 


WORLD’S 
SUPREMACY. 


The following Toilet Preparations are her 
specialties : 


CREME RAFRAICHISSANTE. 

A superior and most cooling article for the skin and 
flesh; smoothing, bleaching 
the effete matter thrown off by the pores, thus pre- 
venting or eradicating WRINKLES, FRECKLES, DigcOLoR- 
ATIONS, etc., combine: 


ANTI-WRINKLE 

and MANIPULATING ComPoUND, are the only Invisible 
and Genuine preparations to give firmness to the 
cheeks and to eradicate wrinkles, sallowness, freckles 
and pimples. 

PULVERIZED ALMOND SOAP. 


For Softening and Whitening the Skin. This 
assists the action of the Anti-wrinkle Lotion inremov 
ing kles, Tan, Sunburn Cosege of the Hands 
and Face, and has no equal for whiten ng and cleans- 
ing the skin. Cures Salt Rheum. 


POLIDERM. 


A beautiful article to refine the pores of the skin, it 
also smooths, cleanses and slightly bleaches the skin. 


REJUVENATEUR AU QUININE. 


A tonic for the Hair, which prevents it from falling 
out, freeing the head from dandruff, strengthens the 
roots, keeps it curled, fluffy, clean, etc. 


AMBROISIE DE LA PEAU. 

An extremely delicate and lasting perfume for the 
handkerchief or for the bath. Its power to invigorate, 
freshen and refine the skin is truly wonderful. 


A Free Sample of Her Celebrated 
PEERLESS 


Dentifrice and Odontalgic 


Given to Each Caller During This Week. 
Of all the many articles that have been advertised 
and fae upon the market for the teeth, there is not 
one that can equal this preparation in the purity of its 
ingredients; it hardens the gums, whitens and pre- 
serves the teeth, purifies the breath, and is most 
pleasant to the taste. 

sample of pe Dentifrice given to each 


A free 
caller during this week. 
LATE H 
Paris, 


Mme. Pinault, “<- 
19 WEST STREET, 


(Ground Floor.) 


ANTED— Throughout New England, ladies 
and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art 

students especially adapted for this work. 





against 














STREETER & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 








THE 


STEVENS 





Washer 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 


Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASH- 
ING MACHINE CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE A SUFFRAGE AS8SO- 
CIATION. 


The following directions for organizing 


and conducting a local Suffrage Associa- | 


tion or Political Equality Club were pre- 
pared by Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, president 
of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
for the workers in that State. They have 
been widely copied, and are now in use 
even in Australia. With slight changes, 
which the workers in each locality can 
make for themselves, they will be found 
useful for any State. 
HOW TO ORGANIZE. 


Call a meeting of men and women, stat- 
ing the object of the meeting in the call. 

When the hour arrives, the one who has 
issued the call rises and says: ‘The meet- 
ing will please come to order. I move 
that Mr. or Mrs. act as chairman of 
this meeting.”” When the motion is sec- 
onded, the one who made the motion puts 
it to vote. When the chairman is elected, 





he or she calls for the election of a secre- | 


tary. A secretary is then nominated and 
elected, the chairman this time ‘*putting 
the question,” as it is called. 

The chairman then calls upon some 
interested person to state the object of 
the meeting. Many short speeches may 
be made at this point, if thought best. 
Then some one rises and offers a resolu- 
lution something like this: ‘*Resolved, 
that it is the sense of this meeting that an 
Equal Suffrage Association be now formed 
in this city.””, When seconded and stated 
by the chairman, the resolution is open to 
remarks. A majority of those present 
voting for it settles the question of an 
organization. 

Some interested person now reads the 
constitution prepared by the State, and 
moves its adoption. This being accepted, 
those who wish to join the Association 
sign the constitution. After all present 
have been solicited to join, the election of 
permanent officers is next in order. 

The selection may be by nomination in 
open meeting, or by appointing a commit- 
tee on nominations, who will go out 
for consultation. When the committee 
returns.and makes its report, the officers 
may be voted on together or singly, 
according to the wish of the members. 
As soon as the permanent officers are 
elected, they take their places, and the 
organization is completed. 

The first business in order is the prepa- 
ration of By-Laws for the government of 
the Association—to regulate the annual 
fees to be paid by each member, etc. This 
can be done by a committee, after a few 
minutes’ consultation, and the report be 
freely discussed by the Association before 
adopting. 

A standing committee to prepare pro- 
grammes may now be appointed, after 
which the Association adjourns to place and 
time arranged for in the By-Laws. 


CONSTITUTION FOR THE LOCAL E. S. A.’S 
OF ILLINOIS. 


Article 1. This organization shall be 
known as the Equal Suffrage Association 
Of. 20+ 

Art. 2. The object of this Association 
shall be to secure the political enfranchise- 
ment of women. 

Art. 3. Any person may become a mem- 
ber upon signing the constitution and 
paying. . . .cents a year into its treas- 
ury. 

Art. 4. The officers of this Association 
shall be a President, a Vice-president, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive 
Committee of three besides the President, 
Vice-president, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who will be members ex-officio. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee will choose the chair- 
man from its own number. 

Art. 5. The duties of these officers shall 
be such as usually belong to such posi- 
tions. 

Art. 6. These officers shall be elected at 
the annual meeting by a vote of the mem- 
bers present. 

Art. 7. All local societies may become 
auxiliary to the State and District Asso- 
ciations by paying annually ten cents into 
the District Treasury and fifteen cents 
into the State treasury. 

Art. 8. All local societies are instructed 
to make their own by-laws, providing 
they are in harmony with this constitu- 
tion. 


SUGGESTIONS TO INCREASE THE INTEREST 
IN LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
Order of Exercises. 


1. Devotional Exercises. 

2. Reading of Minutes. 

3. Reports of Committees. 

4. New Business. 

5. Study of 

6. Recitation by Boy or Girl. 

7. Short Papers, Discussions, Addresses, 
ete. 

8. Select Music. 

9. Adjourn. 

If possible, have a good programme, 
but have each exercise short. 

Begin and close the sessions promptly. 

Endeavor to invite some persons not 
interested to be present. 

Change the meeting often to an evening 
entertainment in some public building. 
Prepare a special programme, and extend 
invitations to outsiders. Sometimes it 
adds to the interest to have simple re- 
freshments, and to invite lawyers and 
business men to make short speeches. 

Parlor meetings can be made interest- 
ing and helpful by uniting a good pro- 
gramme and a social, with or without 
refeshments. 

Invite ministers, or other public-spir- 
ited men and women of your own or 
neighboring towns, to give evening ad- 
dresses. ave geod music. 


WHAT TO STUDY. 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL and the Wo- 
man’s Column, No. 3 Park St., Boston, 
Mass., and the Woman’s Tribune, Wash- 
ington, D. C., are leading suffrage papers, 
and at least one of them should be taken 
by every suffragist. Reviews of these 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar "aking Powder. 
all in teavening «‘rength.—Lutest U. 8. Govern- 
ment Food Report. 


Highe«t of 





papers make interesting exercises in local 
associations. 

Suffrage leaflets may also be obtained 
at No. 3 Park St., Boston, and at Wash- 
ington, and a review of them prove very 
helpful. The distribution of suffrage lit- 
ature and the obtaining of subscriptions 
to suffrage papers should be prominent 
work in all associations. 

Books that may be studied by an asso- 
ciation with profit are many. A few of 
them are: Roberts’ Rules of Order; Law 
of Husband and Wife, by Lelia J. Robin- 
son, LL. B.; Civil Government, by R. E. 
Clement; Laws of Lilinois; the works of 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D. (write to her 
for list of books, Chicago, Ill.) ; Dreams, 
by Olive Schreiner; A Doll's House, and 
other dramas, by Henrik Ibsen; For 
Mothers and Daughters, by Mrs. E. G. 
Cook, M. D.; Womanhood, by Rev. R. 
Heber Newton; Duties of Women, 
Frances Power Cobbe; Political Equality 
for Beginners, by Millicent Garrett Faw- 
cett. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

may include the following: Property 
Rights of Women, Ownership of Children, 
Women’s Wages, Protection of Women, 
Social Purity, Age of Consent, Prevention 
of Crime, Physical Culture of Women, 
Objections to Equal Suffrage, Why Wom- 
en Should Desire the Ballot, Higher Edu- 
cation of Women, the New School Law 
of Illinois which grants to women the 
right to vote for school officers, Municipal 
Suffrage, Constitutional Amendments, and 
Our Representatives at Washington and 
at the State capital—Who are they, and 
how do they stand on the Suffrage Ques- 
tion? 





Aer 
DON’T WANT IT. 


One of the commonest objections to 
woman suffrage is that women do not 
want to vote. When they ask for the suf- 
frage, we are told, it will be given to them. 
Exactly what this means is not very clear. 
It cannot mean that when one woman 
asks for the suffrage it will be given to 
her, nor that when a thousand ask it will 
be given to them. More than one and 
more than a thousand, very many more, 
have asked for it and continue to ask for 
it without getting it. Does it mean, then, 
that when all ask for it they shall have it? 
That would be unreasonable. We cannot 
suppose that men who profess a willing- 
ness to extend the suffrage to women 
when they want it, make a mental 
reservation which would enable one wom- 
an to nullify the request of all the rest. 
Considering our custom of majority rule, 
it must mean that when a majority of 
women ask to vote, the voting franchise 
will be conferred upon women. But how 
can a majority of women make their 
wishes known? It is only by voting that 
majorities are ascertained, and _ since 
women are not allowed to vote at all, how 
are men to know but that an overwhelm- 
ing majority want the suffrage even now? 

But really this is not a question of 
whether all women or a majority of wom- 
en want the suffrage. It is a question of 
whether any woman who is governed by 
the law has a right to be heard in the 
making of the law that governs her. The 
foundation principle of our system is the 
right of self-government; and this prin- 
ciple is denied if even one woman who 
wants to vote is not allowed to, though 
every other woman be satisfied to be gov- 
erned in silence by the sex which she 
regards as superior to her own.—JN. Y. 
Standard. 


« 


~~ >— 
CO-OPERATIVE COOKING. 


The co-operative club of Junction City, 
Kan., known as the ‘‘Bellamy Club,” has 
entered upon its second year with a full 
complement of members, most of whom 
have been with it from the start. It was 
organized to conduct a common kitchen, 
in which all the family cooking was to be 
done, away from the homes of the mem- 
bers. These are forty-four in number, 
and all express their satisfaction with the 
results of their experiment. During the 
year that the society has been in exist- 
ence, $5,320 has been expended for table 
supplies. All bills have been paid as fast 
as contracted, so that no debts have been 
carried over. The officers all serve with- 
out pay, having the work of supervision 
so well distributed that the task is not 


great for any one. The secretary, Mrs. 
M. E. Clark, is enthusiastic over the 
results and predicts a prosperous future. 
| All the cooking for the forty-four families 
| represented has been done at the society 
kitchen, and the prepared food delivered 
| at the various residences. The expense is 
estimated to be fully one-third less than 
| in separate kitchens, with the advantage 
of greater variety and better cooking, a 
professional cook having been employed. 


Utica, N. Y., is also making a success of | 
In 1890, twenty- | 


co-operative cooking. 
two persons elected a president, secre- 
tary, treasurer and board of managers. 


A competent chef was employed, and | 


given entire control, except over the pur- 
chase of raw materials, which duty 
devolves upon 


A strict account is kept, and at the end of 
the month a pro rata assessment is levied 


|on each member, and the accounts are | 
squared. In six months the membership | 
reached sixty, which was the limit of | 


accommodation. ‘The cost is about $3.00 
per week each. The best of everything is 
provided. Persons bringing a visitor pay 
twenty-five cents per meal, and give notice 
in advance. ‘lhe cooks and servants live in 
the house rented by the club, and are cus- 
todians of the entire outfit. 


2 
or 


TO ARMY NURSES. 


All army nurses are requested to write 
to Miss H. P. Dame, president of Army 
Nurses’ Association, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., or Mrs. E. S. 
Tolman, attorney, Lawrence, Mass., giv- 
ing name (then and now) date of enlist- 
ment and discharge, by whom commis- 
sioned, hospital, name of surgeon in 
charge, or ward surgeon, and post-office 
address, and stating whether they intend 
to be present at the Washington Encamp- 
ment in September. 





~ Or 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The League met on the 
evening of April 11 at the house of Mrs. 
J. G. Thorpe, Sen. Col. Higginson had 
expected, till the afternoon of that day, 
to read from his unpublished diaries, but 
was prevented. ‘The secretary was fortu- 
nate in securing Mrs.Cora Stuart Wheeler, 
who gave her paper on Cervantes, at less 
than an hour’s notice. The League had 
one of the largest meetings of the season, 
and the paper was greatly enjoyed. 

M. P.C.R. 


ConcorD. — The League provided a 
highly successful entertainment for its 
friends at the hospitable home of Mrs. 
Damon on Monday evening of last week, 
and at the same time added a goodly sum 
to its treasury. Each member of the 
League came bearing a dollar, self-earned, 
with a history of the process by which 
the feat had been accomplished, telling 
the story in poetry or prose, greatly to 
the edification of the auditors. During 
the evening a brief business session was 
held, at which it was unanimously decided 
that the Concord League should become 
auxiliary to the State Association, and 
the dues for the current year were ordered 
to be sent to the State treasurer. Con- 
cord’s contribution to the State Associa- 
tion this year is thus, by profit made at the 
Fair, $39.49; by membership fees, $10, 
making a total of $49.49. Of the mem- 
bership fees, $4 will be forwarded by the 
State Association to the National-Ameri- 
can treasury for national work; the re- 
mainder will be devoted to the work of 
the State. E. B. D. 





REV. WM. HOLLINSHED, 


Pastor of the Presbyterian church of 
Sparta, N. J., voluntarily writes strongly 
in favor of Hood’s Sursaparilla. He says: 
“Nothing I know of will cleanse the 
blood, stimulate the liver or clean the 
stomach like this remedy. I know of 
scores and scores who have been helped 
or cured by it.” 

The highest praise has been won by 
Hood’s Pills for their easy, yet efficient, 
action. 

SPRING CLEANING. 


In the spring time, when the human 


its blood from the impurities which have 
gathered therein during the winter, in 
order to have it in good condition for the 
warm days of summer, is a good time to 
talk of Putnam Nails. 

It is high time that those smiths who 
| have been trying to delude themselves into 

thinking that any cheap stuff would do to 
| hold the shoe on during sharpening, were 
clearing out the debris from their shops 
and getting in the stock of Putnam Nails 
which they know from experience to be 
the only brand which will take them 
through fly time with credit. 

Why (it may be asked) is it that the 





hardest wear? 

The answer is easy. Because it is made 
from the best Swedish iron stock obtain- 
able, and it is the only nail which is hot 
forged by the action of hammers alone, 
and hammer pointed cold, following and 
imitating the old hand process. 

It is the only nail which cannot split or 
sliver, and which will hold the shoe until 
worn out. 

The fact has caused some of those who 
are unmindful of the welfare of the public, 
so long as they can obtain some of their 








one of the members, | 
appointed at the beginning of each month. | 





| ment. 
| factory we will exchange or refund the money, 
4&@- One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 





race is popularly supposed to be cleansing | 


Putnam Nail is so relied on to stand the | 





PATENTED. 


child. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 
FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica 

paperens and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

n shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


INFANTS. 


In the Open Back Soft Waists 


PRICES: 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... $1.75 
sod ° sa - “ me Front only........... 2. 
- 03, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.... 5° f, 
os 3! o> Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones ............. “33 
e e as « Mveccccecenescovesccoese 7: 
oe G31; Children’s without Bones....................... 1-33 
“ @21, Infants’ ad MT ceedeencoennecesenccece "33 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar- 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S 


| , postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis. 
if returned in good order. Mention the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








eighty-five-cent dollars, to endeavor to 
palm off cheap imitations as the genuine 
article. 

These imitations imitate in name only, 
not in quality. 

They are not hot forged, but are made 
by squeezing out a blank hot, elongating 
it by cold rolling, and shearing from the 
end a V-shaped piece to form a point. 

Therefore, they are cold rolled and clip- 
ped nails and liable to split or sliver when 
driven into the foot, to cause lockjaw and 
perhaps death to a valuable animal. 

Go to your smith. Insist upon his using 
the Putnam Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed Nail in shoeing your horse. 

Look in his shoeing box. If the nails 
there present a smooth edge for the whole 
length, they are the hot-forged Putnam; 
if they present the marks of the shears 
on the edges near the point, they are 
cold rolled and clipped. 

It costs but one cent more per horse to 
shoe with the Putnam Nail. Pay that cent, 
and insist on its use. 

Samples from THE PUTNAM NAIL Co., 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 

seassiteaelidiamnen 

Doctors may differ in opinion as to 
the cause of that feeling of languor and 
fatigue so prevalent in the spring; but all 
agree as to what is the best remedy for it, 
namely, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla; it makes the 
weak strong, and effectually removes that 
tired feeling. 

— 

HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.— ‘Miss Hel- 
yett’’ will continue at the Hollis Street 
‘heatre, where it is doing an enormous 
business. It is something so droll, dainty 
and novel that every theatre-goer should 
see it. Belasco’s comedy and Audran’s 
music are alike delightful. Mrs. Carter 

has made a great hit as the Quakeress. 
> 





GLOBE THEATRE.—‘‘A ‘Tin Napoleon,” 
announced for next week at the Globe 
Theatre, is an adaptation from the French 
of ‘‘Les Aventures’de M. Hartin” and ‘*Le 
Voyage a Dieppe.’ ‘The story deals with 
the adventures of a Frenchman of mercan- 
tile pursuits who makes a trip te the inte- 
rior of Africa under a misapprehension 
that heis heir toa principality. It is a farce 
and spectacle combined, and Mrs. Cotrelly 
and Gus Brano have the burden of the 
piece to carry. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, May 
2,3.30 P.M. A business meeting of the club to con- 
sider the subject of a new club building and any 
other business which may come up. The fullest at- 
tendance is desired. 








Dr. Clara E. Choate, the well-known Christian 
science mind healer, has opened a course of Sunday 
afternoon lectures at 3 o’clock, in WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL Parlors, No.3 Park St., Boston, to which the 
public are cordially invited. 





Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, specialist. Consultation 
from 3to5 P.M. 415 Columbus Avenue. 


"The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., | 


Major’s Cement 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaum, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re 
ceipt to make corn wer accompanying each bottle. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 


TRADE MARK. 

















may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties | 


orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 

A Lady who speaks French and has had long 
experience in preparing pupils for European travel, 
would like the position of travelling companion or 
governess. 
panion, reader, amanuensis or housekeeper. 
give good city references. 
Office WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Can 





“GoD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Ga 
at Breakfast Cocoa 






from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble, 


. 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
b nomical, costing less than one 
sy centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Wishing to have their hats made into the spring 
styles, can do so by bringing them to 


Storer’s Central Bleachery, 478 Wash’t’n St. 


Nearly Opposite Temple Place (one short flight). 








Would also take the position of com. | 


Address, ““Mrs. W.,” | 


| 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 





PIANOS] 

















terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
engraver. use. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes, putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
in Dereing. ete. 

AJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for im 
mediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. A 
MAJOR, 232 William St., New York City. 

PREMIUMS TO DEALERS.—A fine folding chair or 
large thermometer with 4 doz., an outdoor sign, with 
a Sv Ib. weight, furnished with 8 doz. order. 


John L. Whiting & Son, 


Manufacturers of 





ALL KINDS OF 


BRUSHES, 


HIGH STREET, 


CORNER OF PURCHASE. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


0, 0005:°50,000 


2 PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone yay | that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are —— durable and keep their 

f 


original fullness of tone, not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Plano be ‘ore purchasing. 


““EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 























SPRING GLOVES. 
Miss M. F. Fisk, 


‘44 Temple Place, 


Has a Splendid assortment 
of everything in Gloves. 


€. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin St., Boston 
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